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Dont fail your child 
at the most critical 


Rosy cheeks, bubbling spirits— 
and normal weight—are chil- 
dren’s rights—all indications of 
perfect health. 


OOD health is the most important thing 
your child can ever have—the foundation 
for life-long happiness and prosperity. 
Now—during the ‘‘growing age’’, from 2 to 15 
years—his future health is being decided. If he is 
underweight, pale or listless, this is the time to 
correct his condition. Don't lay him open to the 
dangers of malnutrition, from which millions of 
our children are suffering today. 


First of all, weigh him 


Unpverweicat is the surest indication of lowered vitality. If your 
child is underweight and has no organic defects, it is a sign that 
he is undernourished or is not assimilating his food. He needs 
some special corrective food to overcome this condition and stim- 
ulate healthy growth. Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
is accomplishing this very thing now for thousands of growing 
boys and girls. 


How Eagle Brand corrects underweight 


Eacte Branp is pure, safe milk—the child's basic food—com- 
bined with sugar by a special process that makes it extremely 


The name “Borden” puts a 
guarantee of absolute pur- 
ity, safety and high quality 
on every can of Eagle 
Brand. For 67 years leader 
in the milk industry. 
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time of his life 


digestible. It has a// the food properties of full-cream milk—all 
the bone and body-building materials and the three vitamins— 
and, in addition, the heat and energy-giving factors that under- 
weight children most need. It is easily assimilated by the most 
delicate stomach. 

Because it is so rich in food value, yet so easily digested, Eagle 
Brand is a splendid corrective food. 


Serve it every day 


Give your child Eagle Brand every day in addition to his regular 
food. Serve it in mid-morning or mid-afternoon, so as not to in- 
terfere with his appetite at meal-time. It is preferable to give it 
as a drink—two tablespoonfuls diluted in two-thirds cup of cold 
water. For the ‘‘finicky’’ child who does not enjoy drinking milk, 
there are many other ways of serving Fagle Brand, described in a 
set of 3 Little Books published by the Borden Company. 


Send the coupon for the 3 Little Books 


Ir you are in any doubt about your child’s health, the 3 Little 
Books will give you valuable information. They contain dice and 
health rules, height and weight charts, menus and recipes, and 
records of experiments with underweight children. This is infor- 
mation that every mother of young children should have. Send 
the coupon for your free copies today. The Borden Company, 
589 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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FAIRWOOD 


FOR YOUR BOY 







CAMP FAIRWOOD is located on Torch Lake, 
Michigan, near Charlevoix, in the famous Tra- 
verse Bay region > 

Boys from 8-18, well recommended, will be 
accepted. 

All activities are supervised. Resident physi- 
cian. F and sanitation the best. Separate 
Junior, Intermediate and Senior Departments. 
Juniors given individual care—special quarters. 


7th SEASON 
Illustrated booklet free on request. 


Address: Capt. M. F. EDER, Ohio Military 
institute, Cincinnati, 0. 












CAMP 
NEECARNIS 


Big Star Lake 


Baldwin, 
Mich. 






Every girl receives 
the Director's per- 
sonal attention. Ex- 
pert councilors plan 
each days activities. 
Horseback riding, 
Water Sports, Hikes, 
Trips, Resident 
nurse. Eight week season beginning July Ist. 
Illustrated Booklet Giving Further Information 
Sent on Request 


Miss EDITH C. HOLT, Director 
39 Fitch Place, S. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 








































CAMP WINNEPE 


FOR BOYS Fourteenth Year EAGLE, RIVER,WIS. 


Health Junior, Senior, Midget divisions 
with separate programs. Beautiful 
Character ee ee ene for 
athletics, canoe trips. ysician on 
Wholesome staff. Every boy receives individual 
Pleasure attention. Write for booklet. 


HOMER L. THOMAS, Director 
1304 29th St., North Birmingham, Ala. 
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Guidance in the Selection 
of a Summer Camp 


Thoughtful parents are rapidly 
realizing that a supervised summer 
camp for their child supplements 
the school and home training in a 
vital way. Your thoughtful interest 
in the well-being and future hap- 
piness of your child must not be 
misdirected even for the short span 
of a summer. 

Some camps are especially 
















Camp Bryn Afon 
Land o° Lakes 
ROOSEVELT, WISCONSIN 
Eighth Season 
Private Lake. Screened Sleeping Bunga- 


lows with hardwood floors. Craft Studio. 
Special Dining Room for Juniors. All Land 
and Water Sports. Trails for Horseback 
Riding. Staff of 30 College Women. 
References required. Booklet— 


LOTTA BROADBRIDGE 
The Palms 
1001 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





adapted to particular requirements 
for the growth of certain children’s 
minds and bodies. The selection 
of a suitable camp for your child 
may be misguided merely for lack 
of information. 


OUR SERVICE 


To assist parents in choosing a 
camp for their children, CHILD LIFE 
has established a camp service. We 
are careful in making suggestions, 
and we are ready to furnish such 
information and data at our dis- 
posal as will aid parents in an intelli- 
gent selection. All camps are per- 
sonally investigated before being 
placed on our list. If you are 
undecided about a camp to which to 
send your children, we are sure that 
our service will be helpful. 





Address 
E. EVALYN GRUMBINE, Director 


CAMP SERVICE 


CHILD LIFE 
536 S. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 






















Orchard Hill Camp for Children 


ON THE BEAUTIFUL FOX RIVER, FORTY MILES WEST OF CHICAGO 


A UNIQUE camp planned exclusively for 

Limited enroll- 

ment. Girls three to fourteen, boys three to ten. 
Illustrated booklet of information sent on request 


Address: DR. EDITH B. LOWRY, Director 
ORCHARD HILL CAMP FOR CHILDREN, - 


the younger children. 



























FOR BOYS 
Three Lakes, Wis. 


Midgets, 9 to 11, separate 
from main camp. Juniors 
12to14; Seniors, 15to17. 
Completely equipped; spe- 
cialists for camp-craft; phy- 
sician and nurse on grounds. 


Complete information on 
request 


Dr. F. H. EWERHARDT 
Barnes Hospital St. Louis, Missouri 
















































CAMP MICHIGAMME 


For Girls 8-20 years. Lake Michigamme, Mich. 

At Camp Michigamme, the physical, the 
mental, the love for what is true and beautiful, 
all find oppertunity for expression and develop- 
ment. Illustrated booklet upon request. 


Dorothy M. Wendels, Director 
714 Lawe St. Green Bay, Wis. 
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Children, How Would You 
Color This Picture? 
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“BETTY’S FAMILY” 


er it this way: First, study this picture care- 
fully, so that you will understand what it 
means. Then trace it on thin white paper, fol- 
lowing every line exactly. Then color it with 
your crayons just as you think it ought to look. 
(CRAYOLA Crayons are the best to use, for their 
clear colors make such pretty pictures.) 

When you have finished it, send us the picture with your 
name and address plainly written on it, and tell us the name of 


the crayons you used in coloring it, and we will send you free 
a sample box of our crayons, including CRAYOLA. 


This picture is taken from our new “STORIES TO COLOR.” We 
will send this packet of charming outline pictures, with a story under 
each one which tells you how to color it, post-paid for 50 cents. 


ADDRESS: SILENT READING SECTION 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42™¢ St. NEW YORK, N-Y. 


March, 1925 
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TAKE CARE! 


E STILL, Mr. Wind, be still! 

For out on top of the hill, 
Where trailing arbutus and bluebells grow 
And daisies swing and violets blow, 
The fairies have brushed away the snow 

From everything, 

And dance and sing 

In merry ring! 


The Queen of the Fairies may 

Let us come up to-day 
On their fairy hill. And teach us to sing 
Their Elfland songs; perhaps they'll bring 
Their fairy babies for us to swing, 

But babies chill 

On top a hill 

Unless you're still. 


And oh, Mr. Wind, do you know 
Our Mothers say we may go 
Back home with the fairies and see them 
parade 
With the gnomes and the goblins ‘way 
down in the glade 
Where the tiniest children are never 
afraid— 
So don’t you dare 
Give them a scare; 
Mr. Wind, play fair! 





Dorothy 
Henderson: 





THE SECRET HEL 


MARJORIE BARROWS 


O YOU know a little hilltop 
Where the frisky breezes stir 
Tiny twigs where pussywillows 
All are practicing their purr, 
Where a bee has found his bumble 
In some dusty acorn hats 
And is playing tag with brownies 
Who are riding brownie bats? 


Do you know a little hilltop 
Where the violets climb, and where 
Mister Hoo Hoo Bird is bobbing 
Every brownie baby’s hair? 
Where a robin’s singing alto 
And a croaker’s buzzing bass, 
And a daffodil is putting 
All her petals right in place? 


You are sure to find the pathway 
Where the bluebells ting-a-ling, 

Where you'll hear the fairies whispering 
Good morning songs to spring; 

When some day breezes beckon you 


Beside the silver brook 
You will find that little hilltop 
If you look and look and look! 
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THE FIRST BIRTHDAY CAKE 


SUPPOSE you have a 

birthday cake every 

year on your birthday, 
a birthday cake with white 
frosting, and perhaps your name is spelled on the 
white frosting with pink frosting! And perhaps 
there are candles on the cake, too, one for every 
birthday you have had and an extra candle for 
you to grow on. Well, there was a time when little 
boys and little girls never had birthday cakes. You 
can’t remember it, of course. And your mother 
can’t remember it. And your grandmother can’t 
remember it. And even your great-great-grand- 
mother couldn’t remember it. But there was such 
a time, and it was when the Princess Diana Minerva 
was a little girl. 

The Princess Diana Minerva was the only daugh- 
ter of the King and Queen. She lived with her 
Royal father and her Royal mother in the Royal 
palace. She might have been a very spoiled and 
disagreeable little girl, for the King and Queen let 
her do exactly as she pleased and gave her every- 
thing she could ask for. Indeed, poor little Princess 
Diana Minerva never had a chance to wish for a 
new doll or a new 
book or a glass of 
ice cream soda 
because before she 
really knew that 
she wanted a new 
doll or a new book 
or a glass of ice 
cream soda, why, 
there it was right 
beside her. There 
isn’t a toy shop in 
the land this very 
day that has so 
many toys as the 
Princess Diana 
Minerva had when 
she was a little 
girl The Royal 
playroom was full 
of toys, and the 
Royal attic was 
full of toys, too. 


By FRANCES R. STERRETT 


Author of “‘The Jam Girl” ‘Rebecca's Promise,” ‘“‘Mary 
Rose of Miffin,” etc. 





The little Princess had so 
many beautiful dolls that she 
couldn’t begin to remember 
half of the dolls’ names. 
There was a bed for every doll and a carriage for 
every doll. There were chairs and tables and dishes 
enough to furnish houses enough for a village. There 
were dolls’ trunks filled with clothes for all the dolls. 
There were jumping ropes and blocks and boats 
and paints and stuffed animals of every kind; there 
were trains and engines and milk wagons and kites 
and drums and tops and sleds and horns and every- 
thing else that children love to play with. The 
Princess Diana Minerva had all the books for children 
that ever had been written. And as for roller skates 
and bicycles, if the Princess had had as many feet 
as a centipede she couldn’t have used all the roller 
skates and bicycles that she had. There really 
wasn’t a toy in the world that the Princess Diana 
Minerva didn’t have by the dozens and the dozens. 

One morning, the twelfth day of March it must 
have been, the Princess Diana Minerva was eating 
her breakfast in the Royal breakfast room. The 
Princess Diana Minerva was just eating the very last 

bit of bacon on her 
plate when her 
Royal father 
looked at her and 
smiled. 

“Well, Diana 

_ Minerva,” he said, 

“in a week you'll 
have another 
birthday. Bless 
me, what a big 
girl you are grow- 
ing to be!” 

“* Another birth- 
day!’’ cried Her 
Majesty, the 
Queen. “Why, it 
was just the other 
day that the dar- 
ling child had a 

‘  birthday!’’ 

“Tt was a year 

lacking one week,” 
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reminded His Majesty, the King. “To-day is the 
twelfth of March and on the nineteenth of March 
the Princess Diana Minerva will be eight years 
old.” 

“Dear, dear,” sighed Her Majesty, just as she 
had on the last birthday, “how Time does fly!” 

‘‘The subject 
we have to con- 
sider, my dear,” 
said His Majesty 
in a very solemn 
voice, “‘is not how 
Time flies but 
birthday presents. 
Now what do you 
suppose the Prin- 
cess Diana Min- 
erva would like on 
her eighth birth- 
day?” 

“ Another birth- 
day!’’ exclaimed 
the Princess Diana 
Minerva quickly. 

“sat, tart” 
frowned the King. 
“No one can have 
more than one 
birthday a year! 
I thought your 
teacherhadtaught 
you that. It 
isn’t possible for anyone, for even a Royal princess, 
to have more than one birthday a year. You must 
think of something else.” 

“Yes, do think of something else,” begged the 
Queen. 

The Princess Diana Minerva put her small elbows 
on the table and her small face in the cup her small 
hands made and thought and thought and thought. 

‘*She has everything in the world,” whispered His 
Majesty to Her Majesty, and he looked very much 
worried. 

“‘She certainly has everything in the world,’”’ Her 
Majesty whispered to His Majesty, and she looked 
very much worried, also. “She has a great deal 
more than I ever had.” 

Then the Princess Diana Minerva lifted her small 
face from the small cup her small hands made and 
looked at her Royal parents. 

“*I can’t think of one single thing,” she said sadly. 
’ “What did I tell you?” nodded the King to the 

Queen. 

‘*And what did I tell you?’’ nodded the Queen 
to the King. 

“And so,” went on the Princess Diana Minerva, 
just as if her Royal parents weren’t whispering to 
each other across the table, “Ill have to have some- 
thing for my eighth birthday present that no one 
ever had nor even heard of.” 

“Oh, Diana Minerva!” cried Her Majesty. 

““Why, Diana Minerva!” gasped His Majesty. 
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““That’s what I’ll have!” And the little Princess 
nodded her head until her blue hair ribbons shivered. 
“*T’ll have something I never had in all my life for 
my eighth birthday present. I'l! have something 
that no little girl ever even heard of before.” 

“*But how shall we ever find something you never 
had, something no 
little girl ever 
heard of?” asked 
her Royal parents 
together, and they 
looked as if they 
hadn’t the faintest 
idea how to do it. 
““You have had 
everything!” 

“You may ask 
the people to help 
you,’’ she said. 
“You may issue a 
proclamation, and 
if anyone in the 
kingdom can find 
something for my 
eighth birthday 
that I’ve never 
seen nor heard of, 
you must give him 
a bag of gold. A 
big bag!” she in- 
sisted, looking at 
first one Royal 
parent and then the other, ‘‘a very big bag indeed.”’ 

“Yes, yes. I'll be glad to give him a big bag of 
gold,” promised the King. ‘He will have earned it. 
How can anyone think of something you have never 
had when you have everything?” 

“You can’t begin to count your dolls, darling 
Diana Minerva,” reminded the Queen. 

“Nor your doll houses,” frowned the King. 

“That’s very true,” interrupted the Princess 
Diana Minerva. “I can’t count the toys I have. 
That’s the very reason I want something new for my 
eighth birthday present. 

The King shook his head as he looked at the Queen. 
He pushed back his Royal armchair. 

“We shall need the help of all the people,” he 
said. ‘“‘Please excuse me, my dears. I must go and 
write that proclamation at once.” 

So the King issued the proclamation, and immedi- 
ately everyone in the kingdom began to wonder 
what there was in the world that a Royal princess 
had never had and never had heard of. Everyone 
thought and thought and thought. They looked 
through all of the shops. They looked all over their 
houses. They looked all over the gardens. They 
looked everywhere that a person could look because 
each one of them hoped to find somewhere something 
that had never been given to the Princess Diana 
Minerva for a birthday present. Each one of the 
people wished to receive the big bag of gold which 
the King had promised as a reward, you know. 
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And among all 
the people who 
thought about the 
Princess’s birth- 
day present and 
who looked for the 
Princess’s birth- 
day present was 
Hector Achilles. 
Hector Achilles 
was a year older 
than the Princess 
Diana Minerva, 
and he was as poor as she was rich. She had so 
many toys that she didn’t know what to do with 
them, and he hadn’t any toys at all. But that was 
just as well, for really Hector Achilles had no time 
in which to play with toys. Not a single minute. 
He was too busy helping his mother. Both of them 
had to work very hard to keep a roof over their 
heads, clothes on their backs and to put food into 
their mouths. But even if Hector Achilles did have 
to work, he was a very happy little boy, for work 
never hurt anyone. A little work is as good as a 
little play for boys and girls. 

When Hector Achilles heard of the King’s proc- 
lamation he said to himself, ‘‘Wouldn’t it be too 
splendid if I could find something that the Princess 
Diana Minerva has never had for a birthday pres- 
ent? Then I should receive the bag of gold and my 
mother would not have 
to work so hard. I 
shouldn’t have 
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to work so hard either, and I could go to school 
every day.” 

Hector Achilles never said a word to his mother, 
but while he was at work in the house or in the garden 
or in the fields, he looked carefully about for some- 
thing that would do for the birthday present of a 
little Princess. Every morning when he drove 
the cow to pasture he looked, and in the after- 
noon when he drove the cow back to the village 
he looked, but never once did he see a single sol- 
itary thing which he thought would do for a 
present for the little Princess Diana Minerva’s 
eighth birthday. 

One morning, the eighteenth of March, the very 
day before the Princess Diana Minerva’s eighth birth- 
day, Hector Achilles drove the cow to the 
pasture and looked carefully all over 
the pasture without finding a single 
solitary thing he hadn’t found be- 
fore. He was discouraged. If he 
hadn’t been a nine-year-old boy, 
he would have cried. 

“Oh, dear!” he said to the 
red and white cow with the 
crumpled horns. ‘There 
doesn’t seem to be a 
thing in the world that 
a Royal Princess hasn’t 
had!” 
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“‘Fiddle-de-dee! Fiddle-de-dee!” said a voice 
behind him. ‘‘There are hundreds of things in the 
world, millions of things, that have never been given 
to a.Royal Princess. You don’t have to come to 
the pasture even to find them. One of them is on 
your own doorstep.” 

. Hector Achilles turned around so fast that he was 
dizzy. There in the pasture beside him he saw a 
little old woman in a gray gown and a tall, pointed 
cap. Hector Achilles knew that little boys should 
never contradict old ladies, but he simply had to 
contradict this old lady when she said there was 
something on his own doorstep which a Royal 
Princess had never had for a birthday present. 
You see, he knew his own doorstep, and the old lady 
didn’t know it. But if he contradicted her, he did 

it very politely. 
“I beg your pardon,” he said. “I think 
you must be mistaken. There isn’t any- 
thing on our doorstep. We are very, 
very poor. Our doorstep isn’t even a 

fine doorstep.” 

“‘Fiddle-de-dee! Fiddle-de-dee!”’ 
said the old lady in gray again. 
“Just wait until I put on my long- 
distance spectacles. I’m the Wise 
Woman,” she explained as she put 
her hand in her pocket and took 
out her long-distance spec- 
tacles. “And I know 
things that little boys 
don’t know. Yes,” she 
said when she had put 
her long-distance spec- 
tacles on her long 
nose, “it is just as I 
said. There are 
things on your door- 
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step and things 
beside your door- 
step that no one, 
I am sure, has 
ever thought of 
giving to a Royal 
Princess for a 
birthday present. 
Here, you put on 
my long-distance 
spectacles and see 
what you can 
find.’”’ And she 
put the long-dis- 
tance spectacles on Hector Achilles’ freckled nose. 

Hector Achilles jumped. With the Wise Woman’s 
long-distance spectacles on his freckled nose, he 
could see his own doorstep as plain as plain. And 
the pasture was a mile and a half from his own door- 
step. 

“‘There’s a caterpillar crawling over the door- 
step,”’ he said scornfully. ‘“‘But who ever heard of 
giving a Royal Princess a caterpillar?” 

“That’s just it,” the Wise Woman said wisely. 
“*No one ever has given her a caterpillar, I am sure. 
But a caterpillar would make a very pretty present. 
You know a caterpillar spins itself into a cocoon and 
a cocoon turns into a butterfly. What is prettier 
than a butterfly?” 

“‘And there’s Henriette, the red hen, walking on 
the doorstep.’”’ Hector Achilles looked through the 
long-distance spectacles at his own doorstep a second 


Continued on page 164) 
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THE TURTLE WHOSE 
SNAP UNFASTENED 
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weed garden and swam angrily across the 

Narrow-ways to her home. She pulled her- 
self up on the bank and skittered her tail to get the 
last drop of water off, then walked crossly to the 
house. 

There she found Mr. Turtle reading the morning 
paper and puffing at his pipe. 

“And how does your garden grow?” he asked. 

““You’d know more about it if you helped me 
with it once in awhile!’’ Mrs. Turtle snapped. 

Mr. Turtle put his paper down and knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe. “It can’t be that you are 
cross,” he protested gently. “‘You are always so 
sunny. What can be the trouble?”’ 

Mrs. Turtle sat down and wiped a flipper over her 
face. There were tears in her eyes. 

“I am just so discouraged,”’ she sighed. “‘ You 
know, yesterday I got up early to weed the garden. 
I always like to get at it by sunrise, for the water is 
clear then and the fish aren’t swimming around 


M* TURTLE finished weeding in her sea- 


muddying things up, and I can see what I am doing. ~ 


When I left it yesterday it was just too lovely. The 
gillaniums were about a foot high.”” (Mrs. Turtle 
used those to flavor soup.) ‘The finarions were as 
straight as sticks.”’ (She dried those and used them 
to sweeten pies in December.) ‘The boxoricis were 
just coming up.” (Those brewed excellent tea.) 
“‘ And the shellens were just ready to bloom.”” (She 
used those for two purposes—to color candies and 
dye old clothes.) ‘“‘But this morning when I got 
there I found the shellens bent over with 

an empty condensed milk can.” cal 

“Probably thrown overboard from the «| 
yacht that pulled out early,”” Mr. Turtle 
interrupted. 

“Of course,’ Mrs. Turtle answered, 
“‘but I wish those dreadful men would 
stop littering up my garden. The boxor- 
icis were simply crushed under a broken 
waffle iron and there were gum wrappers 
and crackerjack boxes floating over every- 
thing.”” She began to snivel a bit. 

““You know you were pleased when the 
box of candy fell overboard,” Mr. Turtle 
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reminded her, with a twinkle in his left eye. 

“Well, it did sweeten the water,’ Mrs. Turtle 
admitted, and then went on with her sniveling. 

“There, there,” said Mr. Turtle gently, “‘don’t cry! 
The tide will clear things out for you.” : 

“Yes, and there will be more stuff in the morn- 
ing,” Mrs. Turtle sobbed. She was determined 
not to be cheered. 

“Where are the children?’”’ asked Mr. Turtle. 
He knew if he could get her talking about the chil- 
dren, she would stop crying. 

“‘T sent them over to the Strip to sun. Tort was 
just too cute. Muddy and Puddy went on ahead, 
and Boxes scrambled after them calling, ‘Way-et, 
way-et, wai-ut for meeeeee,’ and Tort stopped to 
play with a cricket. It was so sweet and amusing 
to see them rolling over in the sand.” 

Mr. Turtle looked serious. ‘I wish Tort would 
learn to swim. The others do very well and he 
can’t take a stroke.” 

“Now don’t you pick on Tort,’”’ Mrs. Turtle said. 
Tort was her baby. He was the youngest and bore 
her maiden name of “‘Tortoise,’”’ which the other 
children had shortened to “‘Tort.’”’ Of course she 
was fond of Boxes too, but Boxes cared more about 
playing with his older sisters, who were twins, 
than staying around with his mother. But Tort 
was always at her skirts, asking to be rocked, or 
read to, or crying, “Please make some candy!” 
and ‘‘Why do I have to learn to swim?”’ 

“You are spoiling the boy,’ Mr. Turtle said. 
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Mrs. Turtle went into the house to get her reti- 
cule. She was going down to the fish market and 
needed her glasses and some change. She walked 
back to the water and stepped swiftly in, and swam 
out. Where it was shallow she held her reticule 
with one flipper to keep it from dragging on the 
bottom, but when she struck deep water she let it 
float out at one side so that other turtles and 
fish might see. It was really a lovely reticule of 
blue knitted silk with a design in cut steel beads. 
It has been dropped over from the side of a French 
liner and Mrs. Turtle had no doubt but that it 
came straight from Paris. 

The first person she met was Mrs. S. Turtle and 
her little boy who was just the size of a half 
dollar. 

“Bless me,’’ both of the ladies said at once. 
And then, “Is that great big boy yours?’ and 
“Where is your beautiful family?” 

“Indeed he is,’”’ and “‘Sunning on the Strip,”’ they 
both answered together. 

““What a lovely reticule,” and ‘“‘How becoming 
your neck scarf is,” they both said together again, 
and swam on. 

Mr. Salmon swam past and raised hishat. ‘‘Isn’t 
the water delightfully damp?” he said cordially. 

“Indeed it is. Just right,’’ Mrs. Turtle answered 
smilingly. Mr. Salmon was so good looking. 

She finished her shopping and then swam to the 
Strip where she found her children asleep in a warm- 
ish row. 

“Time to go home and have a swimming lesson,” 
she said. Muddy and Puddy woke up instantly. 
Boxes rubbed his eyes and closed them again but 
Tort let out a howl. 
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““Why do I have to learn to swim? Swimming is 
silly. I can go around on your back and anyway 
I like sand—hot sand—better than green water.” 

“Now, Tortie,’ his mother said patiently,“ I 
have explained so many times, must I explain 
again? First of all the Strip is the only safe place 
I know of; other sands are not. You know three of 
your cousins were caught in a net only last week. 
Next place, you’ll never get anything to eat on dry 
land. You simply must dive for food once in a 
while.” 

“‘T get enough now,” said Tort. 

““O!” hooted Boxes, who was quite awake by this 
time, “‘you do because Mother gets it for you.” 

“And I go where I like on Mother’s back,” Tort 
went on, quite undisturbed by his brother’s jeering. 

“No, Tort,” his mother said firmly. ‘“‘ You can’t 
behave like this; you must learn to swim. All tur- 
tles swim.” 

“TI can’t swim home,” Tort howled. ‘‘Let me 
ride on your back.” 

“T’ll take all of you,” Mrs. Turtle answered, 
“because I am in a hurry, and anyway I think 
it is better for you to learn to swim in shallow 
water.” 

“I can swim anywhere,” Boxes boasted, but 
climbed to his mother’s back with the rest of 
them. 

Mrs. Turtle stopped at a second market long 
enough to get some jelly weed and three crawfish 
which she gave to the children to hold, and then 
swam back to her own shore. 

After the jelly weed had been put to dry and the 
crawfish cleaned and put in the oven, she took the 
four children out to a log in shallow water. 

“Now,” she said, “line up.” 

Boxes and Muddy and Puddy stood 
in a beautifully straight row, but Tort 
hung back and whimpered. 

“Flippers out, back and up. Now, one, 
two, three!”” Mrs. Turtle said, and six 
flippers moved as she counted. 

“‘Tort, whatever is the matter with you? 
At least you can make the motions,” she 
said, and Tort wobbled his flippers 
crookedly and feebly. 

“Position for the dive,’”’ Mrs. Turtle 
went on. “Flippers out, up and together! 
Go!” 
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The three plunged in but Tort stuck to the log 
and shrieked. 

“Go on!” his mother cried, and gave him a 
push. 

Tort splashed in and came up gasping and 
fanning at the water with all flippers. His neck was 
strained and his eyes were closed and there was an 
expression of terror 
on his face. 

“Tort!” his sis- 
ter cried disgust- 
edly. “You are so 
silly looking. 
You can’t sink if 
you will only half 
try.” 

Tort gasped, 
bulged his eyes 
out and burbled, 
“Mother!” 

‘“*Don’t help 
him. Mother, 
you always do,” 
Puddy cried. 
‘‘That is the 
trouble with him. 
He’d learn fast 
enough if he didn’t 
have you.” 

Mrs. Turtle 
threw her daugh- 
ter in the water up 
side down for be- 
ing rude, and 
Puddy crawled 
back to the log 
and apologized. 
But as usual, Tort 
was pulled out and 
rocked and petted while he kicked and screamed. 

And so the swimming lessons went. Every day 
the three learned a new turn, or twist, or dive, while 
Tort sat on the log and whimpered. At last the 
mother could teach her three nothing at all for they 
knew far more tricks in the water than she, but 
Tort was getting more frightened every day and 
swimming worse with each lesson. 

“TI wish Mother would go away for a visit,” 
Muddy confided to her brother Boxes. ‘‘We’d soon 
teach Tort to swim.” 

But Mrs. Turtle did not go and Tort did not 
learn. 

One day Tort came home late for lunch. He car- 
ried a lovely bunch of mint for his mother and 
tooted shrilly on a willow whistle. 

““Where ever did you get it?’ cried his pleased 
mother. 

“On the Island.” 

Boxes and Muddy and Puddy jumped up and 
down in an angry row. 
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“He didn’t swim, Mother!” they shouted. ‘“‘He 
hung on to Mr. Salmon’s tail and held his breath 
going over, and he got back the same way.” 

“Anyway the mint is lovely,’”’ Mrs. Turtle said, 
“‘and lend Boxes your whistle when you have tired 
of it.” 

But later she took Tort on her lap and told him 
that he must 
never, never go to 
the Island that 
way again. “You 
know fish tails are 
slippery, and 
about half way 
over your snap 
might unfasten 
and down you’d 
go and the fish 
would swim off 
and leave you— 
fish are so unre- 
liable that way—”’ 

“* My snap won’t 
unfasten,’’ Tort 
boasted. 

“You can never 
tell; anyway I for- 
bid you to do it,” 
Mrs. Turtle said. 

But one day, 
as Mr. Salmon was 
swimming gaily 
out, Tort felt as if 
he simply couldn’t 
resist hanging to 
his tail. So he 
did. But soon a 
little wind came 
up. It blew the 
water into waves—small ones at first, and higher 
ones soon, and very high ones later. Tort found his 
snap slipping on the way over and was frightened. 
But Mr. Salmon told him it would be easier going 
back because they would be going with the wind, and 
Tort very foolishly believed him. 

They started back in fine spirits. Mr. Salmon 
loved the water when it was rough and even Tort 
thought it pleasant to be bounced up and down. 
But about half way over Mr. Salmon took a great 
stroke to get ahead of a wave, and Tort felt his snap 
slipping. 

He tried to call but he was afraid to talk for fear 
his snap would unfasten all the way, so he wriggled 
desperately to catch up with Mr. Salmon, hoping 
he could get a better hold and tighten his snap. 
But the wriggle only made his hold more insecure 
and the snap began to unfasten. 

Tort was terrified, for the water was very deep. 

The snap unfastened a little more and Mr. Sal- 
mon’s tail began to slide away. 


(Continued on page 177) 
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WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY BESS DEVINE JEWELL 


At Pudgy’s grandmother's there grew an odd 
old tree with braided branches. The boys had 
many a happy time climbing its friendly limbs. 
Today during a storm it fell— 


JUST LIKE THIS 


The boys were surprised to find, on counting 
the rings inside, that the tree was over a hundred 
years cld. And as Pudgy’s grandmother told 
the story of the tree they gathered around— 


“Once a small band of travelers, crossing the 
country in wagons, was stopped by Indians. A 
boy walked up to the chief saying, ‘Me Hiawatha’s 
friend.. The Chief remembered him and !eft— 


JUST LIKE THIS 


“This raid upset the travelers, so to cheer them 
the brave boy (who was afterward my grand- 
father) played a lively tune on his mouth organ 
and in no time they were dancing merrily— 


JUST LIKE THIS 


done so much for them by braiding the branches 
of a young tree growing there. Years later, Grand- 
father returned and built his home beside it— 


JUST LIKE THIS 


a 


“It saw many changes from the covered wagon 
to the aeroplane and now it’s done.” But Pudgy, 
seeing three saplings growing from the roots, said, 
“It still lives! and he braided them— 


JUST LIKE THIS 
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DIZZY LIZZIE IN CRACKO-CRAZENIA 


By HUGH LOFTING 


Author of ‘‘The Story of Doctor Dolittle,” 
“Doctor Dolittle’s Circus,” 


WHAT HAPPENED IN PART I 


Dizzy Lizzie, the famous founder of Crazy Day, would of 
course be among the very first to hear of such a country as 
Cracko-Crazenia, a fascinating republic where during the crazy 
season of early spring all the March Hares, the April Fools, the 
May Queens and those people whom the world calls crazy come 
to enjoy themselves. This particular spring Dizzy Lizzie and 
her brother, Aloysius the Awkward, manage to give their Aunt 
Emily the slip and with their friend Anxious Aggie they at last 
arrive at the frontiers of this highly entertaining country. 


PART II 


UT still I don’t see how we’re going to 
B manage without money,” said Anxious 
Aggie. 

“As for that,’ said Lizzie, “you’re not 
allowed to bring money into Crazenia. It’s 
strictly forbidden. It would complicate 
things dreadfully for the government.” 

“But how do you manage then about 
shopping and paying bills?’’ asked Aggie. 

“Everyone is given his supply of money 
when he comes in at the frontier,” said 
Lizzie. ‘“‘Everybody gets the same amount 
and he has to make it last for the season. 
Instead of having a king’s head on it they put 
your own face on it—it is stamped while you 
wait. But as it has to be left behind when 
you leave, nobody bothers about hoarding it 
or getting rich. Most of the big transac- 
tions are done by exchange and barter. If 
you raise chickens and you want bacon, you 
just go to the market agd exchange some of 
your eggs for a pig. Then you can have ham 
and eggs. Money, indeed, is used very little 
in Cracko-Crazenia—just for small shopping 
and getting your shoes shined. I usually 


“Voyages of Doctor Dolittle,” 
“The Tale of Mrs. Tubbs,” 
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“Doctor Dolittle’s Post Office,” 
‘Porridge Poetry” 


do my shopping after the shops are shut.” 
“Great heavens, why?” asked Aggie. 
“Because then I can’t be tempted to go in 
and buy,” said Lizzie. “It’s just as much 
fun to look at the things through the glass 
windows and say, ‘I’ll have that—or this.’ 
In fact, it’s much better, because then you 
don’t have to carry the things home and take 
care of them for the rest of your life when 
you get them there. I.do hope Pussywillow 
Pish-Tush comes here this season.” 
“Who on earth is that?” asked Aggie. 
“Oh, he’s a great friend of mine,” said 
Lizzie. ‘“‘He’s sometimes called the Persian 
Philanderer. I met him in Persia. He’s lots 
of fun and fabulously rich. He likes Cra- 
zenia—chiefly, I believe, because that’s the 
only place where he can get away from his 
money and the people who follow him for it. 
He’s not allowed to bring any in with him, 
you see; and the simple life he is bound to 
lead there appeals to him. And besides he 
says it’s good for his children—he has four 
thousand of them—says it makes them demo- 
cratic. You'll like Pussywillow. He always 
brings something new with him wherever he 
goes—and loads and loads of presents for 
everybody. He’s one of the sensiblest crazy 
people I know. What’s the time, Aloysius?” 
“I’m afraid I can’t tell you,” her brother 
answered. “I left my new watch at home. 
I was afraid I might get run over, coming to 
a new country, where I didn’t know the 
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traffic rules or anything else like that.” 

A little later ‘they came in sight of the 
Western Gate. This was quite a large build- 
ing containing the offices of Public Informa- 
tion, the Mint and an enormous door through 
which the visitors had to pass if they wished 
to enter the country. 

About this doorway, as they came towards 
it, Lizzie and her companions now saw a large 
number of people gathered, awaiting admit- 
tance. This throng they joined, and watched 
with great interest while names were taken 
down and money stamped and handed out. 

“Everybody changes his name when he 
comes here,” Lizzie explained to Aggie and 
Aloysius in a whisper. “You can give any 
name you like but you have to keep it the 
whole season. Or, if you don’t want to give 
any name, you just give a number.” 

“Which is the best to do?” asked Aloysius. 
“I’d be glad to part with my name for a 
while.” 

“Well,” said Lizzie, “it depends. If you 
want to change your friends and get a new lot, 
then you change your name. But if you want 


to have your old friends recognize you, then 
you take a number and fasten it to your but- 


tonhole. But, of course, you let your old 
friends know before you come here what num- 
ber you mean 
to take, so 
they can tell 
it’s you.” 
“Wouldn’t 
they recog- 
nize you from 
your face?’’ 
asked Aggie, 
“without any 
number?” 
**Surely,’’ 
said Lizzie. 
‘‘But I was 
speaking of 
those who 
change their 
faces as soon 
as they get 
here. Most 
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people who come to Cracko-Crazenia do.” 

“Why?” asked Aloysius. 

“Everything in Cracko-Crazenia is devoted 
to making life more interesting,” said Lizzie. 
“Change is very important. People get tired 
of having the same face all their lives. Have 
you never tired of your face? I should think 
you would.” 

At the gate everything went well with 
Lizzie and Aloysius. But when it came to 
Aggie there was a slight hitch. 

“Pardon me, madam,” said the very polite 
Official, “but is that your own name— 
Aggie?” 

“Yes,” said Aggie. 
change my name.” 

Upon this there was much excited whisper- 
ing within the glass-fronted offices. And 
finally the Crazenian Minister of Public In- 
struction himself came out to remonstrate 
with Aggie. 

“We are desolated, madam,” he said, al- 
most in tears, “that we cannot give you your 
wish in this matter. But it isimpossible. The 
law says that everyone entering this country 
must take a new name—or a number. If we 
allowed you to bring in your name you would 
also bring in your reputation; and it is forbid- 
den to bring in either money or reputations.” 

“But my 
reputation 
isn’t bad,’’ 
wailed Aggie, 
also on the 
verge of tears. 

“Oh, Mad- 
am,” said the 
minister hur- 
riedly, “that 
is not the 
point. We 
are more 
afraid of good 
reputations 
than we are of 
bad ones. In 
Crazenia all 
start equal, 
whether they 
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were, in their native lands, kings or convicts. 
We have found that people with reputations 
are a nuisance. They’re always insisting on 
privileges because they think they’re some- 
body. In Crazenia everybody’s somebody— 
and nobody’s anybody. We are determined 
to avoid quarrels and wars. That’s the rea- 
son no one is allowed to become a native—so 
he won’t feel he has to defend his country. 
All he’s asked to defend is justice and his 
fellow man. Though, so far as war is con- 
cerned, the possibility of it has been prac- 
tically done away with in Crazenia.”’ 

“How is that?’”’ asked Lizzie who was 
listening. 

“Well, you 
see,’’ said the 
minister, ‘‘we 
now have here 
nearly all the 
people whom 
the world calls 
crazy and 
among them 
most of the 
great inventors 
and chemists. 
It has been ad- 
mitted that if 
war broke out, 
the inventions 
of these chem- 
ists would kill off everybody. So, of course, 
no one is likely to start it. But even without 
that, so long as we keep out money and 
reputations and flags—the three things that 
start wars—we shall be quite safe. So you 
will understand, Madam,”’ the minister turned 
back to Aggie with a deep bow, “we are terri- 
bly sorry—but we cannot allow you to bring 
in your own name—charming though it is. 
Now listen: I have a list of names here— 
some very pretty ones. Let me pick you out 
something choice—something distinctive.” 

Well, finally, poor Aggie was consoled with 
the new name of Aggripina Penelope, whilst 
Lizzie took that of Marie Louise. Aloysius, 
who was only too glad to part with his usual 
unusual name, which he’d never cared for, said 
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he’d like to be called ‘‘just plain Bill Smith.” 

Immediately within the Western Gate lay 
the City of Nuthatch; and the visitors were 
delighted with the gay shops and restaurants 
and the cheerful air of busy novelty every- 
where noticeable. The signs over the shops 
and offices also greatly interested them. Here 
there seemed to be all sorts of places where 
you could get things done that you had never 
been able to before. They passed a beauty 
parlor, across the front win- 
dow of which was written, 
“Faces Changed While You 
Wait.” 

“What kind of face should 
you say,” asked Aggripina, 
rather anxiously, “would go 
with a name like mine?” 
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RSS ““Oh, some- 
LAO COROO. : 
ROTI thing haughty, I 
RSA it. . 
ROSIN should think,” 
SRR RO ANN , 
RRR a said Marie 
CRS e ‘“ 
Louise. Last 
time I was here 
I got fixed up 


like a Hindu 
Prince—all 
black and proud. 
But I should 
have had flash- 
ing teeth to go 
with my com- 
And as I had just lost a tooth in 


plexion. 
front—you remember, Bill, the one you pulled 
out for me with the coach and pair?—my 


teeth didn’t flash so well. But otherwise I 
was a great success. In this town you can 
have your personality changed as well as your 
face, if you wish.” 

““What’s a personality?’”’ asked Aggripina. 
“Have I got one?”’ 

“Oh, I expect so,” said Marie Louise. 
‘““Most people have—some more and some 
less. I remember a girl at school, Cissie 
Sisson was her name. She just blew up— 
blew up from sheer personality.” 

“But what is personality?” asked Bill. 

“Well, it’s rather hard to explain,” said 
Marie Louise. “But just as people who 

(Continued on page 168) 
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PUZZLE—FIND HIAWATHA’S FOUR BROTHERS 


OF ALL beasts he learned the 
language, 

Learned their names and all their 
secrets, 

How the beavers built their lodges, 

Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 


How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid, 
Talked with them whene’er he 
met them, 
Called them ‘‘Hiawatha’s Bro- 
thers.”’ 
From Longfellow's ‘‘Hiawatha™ 
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THE RAGGEDY OWL 


SHERMAN RIPLEY 


HEN the world is asleep and the stars fill the skies, 
The Raggedy Owl blinks his big yellow eyes. 
Like a shadow he flies till the night is all through, 
And he hears his mate call, “Is it you? Is it you?” 
But the Raggedy Owl utters never a word, 
And that’s why they call him the wisest old bird. 
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THE RAGGEDY DOG 


SHERMAN RIPLEY 


_ Raggedy Dog chased the Raggedy Cat, 
And she climbed to the top of a tree; 
So the Raggedy Dog came a-running and sat 
Underneath until quarter-past three. 


That night as the moon came up over the hill, 
And the Raggedy Man came around, 

The Cat was asleep in the branches so still, 
And the Dog was asleep on the ground. 
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By Alfred Wideman 


CHARITY BALL PROVES 
BRILLIANT AFFAIR 


Last Wednesday evening was a 
time which will long be remem- 
bered in Toytown circles as one of 
the bright spots in the history of 
the little village. The affair was a 
fashionable ball, given to raise 
funds for the Home for Hairless 
Bears. We don't believe a single 
individual was anywhere but in the 
huge packing case, which was 
brightly illuminated with Christ- 
mas tree candles left over from the 
last celebration. 

Has your dolly or Teddy Bear 
puzzled you by collecting tinfoil 
for a long time? Perhaps we can 
explain their actions by telling you 
that the walls of the big box were 
covered with the material, giving 
a very startling effect. Four 
wooden monkeys and a rubber rab- 
bit went on a hunt and came back 
with a secondhand windowpane, 
which was laid on the floor and 
which afforded a most wonderful 
surface for dancing. 

The entrance price of eleven 
glass buttons was cheerfully given 
by everybody, one wealthy bear 
doubling the amount for his ticket. 
He explained his generous act by 
telling the crowd that he already 
had a grandmother bear and four 
cousin bears in the Home for the 
Hairless, and expected to be under 
the necessity of going there himself 
if his wife didn’t stop pulling his 
hair when he forgot to bring her 
cheesecloth dandelions and rubber 
violets every Saturday night. 

Music for the occasion consisted 
of an accordion and a soup can. 
A plush monkey was at one end of 
the accordion and his brother at 
the other, and they produced a 
charming harmony by running first 
away from one another and then 
towards each other furiously, while 
a baby elephant beat upon the soup 
can with a tin spoon. 

We really believe these merry 
toys would still be dancing, had 
not grandfather elephant slipped 











THE TOYTOWN TATTLER 





and broken the glass floor as he fell 


heavily on his left ear. At the same 


moment the accordion broke in 


two, the monkeys falling over 
backwards, and the candles reached 
the ends of their wicks; so you see 
there was nothing to do but to go 
home and go to bed. Wecan't tell 
you how many glass buttons were 


collected, for they are still being 
counted; but we saw the pile, and 


we feel sure that nobody in the 
Home for Hairless Bears will be 
hungry for the next twelve years. 











COW-SLIP SONG 


I sat upon a dishpan’'s brim, 
Although I'm just a flannel cow; 
I wanted to be in the swim— 
I'm drying on the clothesline now! 
Bouncing Bess 





PERSONAL 


Will the pink rubber pussycat, 
whom I chased four blocks last 
Tuesday afternoon, kindly excuse 
me for frightening her? I wish to 
explain that I was not running after 
her with the intention of biting her 
tail, but merely to give her a hand- 
embroidered nose muff which she 
dropped while buying tin mousie 
steaks at the butcher's. She can 
have the nose muff by calling at 
my soap box the day after the day 
after yesterday. 

B. Bonebiter McBowwow 
1111 Poochypuppy Place 
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Price 4, Gumdrops 


THE REGIMENT GETS 
A THRILL 


For the past ten days there has 
been no drilling in the public 
square by the gallant regiment of 
tin soldiers that is ever ready to 
defend Toytown against an enemy. 
You heard what happened to them, 
didn’t you?) No? Oh, well then, 
well have to tell you, for it was 
very exciting. 

You see, the Soapysuddy River 
is frozen, and the brave tin Captain 
Dentmeenot thought the smooth 
ice would make a fine drilling 
ground for his glistening soldiers. 
Accordingly, he marched them onto 
the glassy surface of the river, and 
called a halt as they reached mid- 
stream. The captain raised his 
two-inch sword. 

“About face!” he shouted, at 
which each soldier gave a leap, 
whirled about, and came down 
again with such a clatter that the 
ice cracked, and down went the 
whole regiment with a wild shout! 
Now, you know it’s not customary 
for a tin soldier to float, so all they 
could do was to plow through the 
mud at the bottom of the river and 
come up on the opposite bank, 
where they all stood on their tin 
heads to get the water out of their 
tin ears. 

“Why,” shouted the captain sud- 
denly, ‘where's the bugler?”” There 
was great alarm as no trace of that 
gentleman was found; but shortly 
a feeble note came from behind a 
bush, and the missing soldier ap- 
peared. 

“T had a narrow escape!” he 
gasped, as he shook the water out 
of his bugle. “A goldfish bit me 
in the hat, and I had to scare him 
away by playing the scales.” 

“Goldfish scales?” croaked the 
captain; but by that time the bug- 
ler’s mouth was too rusty to reply, 
and the regiment hurried home, 
stopping on the way to buy sand- 
paper and fresh paint, which they 
have been using on one another for 
the past ten days. 
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JAPANESE TOYS 


[’ JAPAN, just as here 


which the children 

play change with the sea- 

son. There are special toys for the New Year 

season, for spring, for autumn. At New Year 

little girls play with balls and with the battle- 

dore and shuttlecock. Everywhere during 

the first fourteen days of the year you may 

see them, dressed in their brightest clothes, 

out of doors at play. The balls are very 

pretty. They are wound around and around 

with threads, and, as some of these threads 

are colored, the winding makes patterns on 

the balls. They do not throw the ball, nor 

bat it, nor run bases, but bounce it up and 

down, sticking it down with the palm of the 

hand, to see how many times they can bounce 

it before it stops. Two or three little girls 

at once will be squatted, bouncing balls, to 
see which can keep her ball going longest. 

The greatest New Year toy, however, is the 

battledore and shuttlecock. This used to be 

a great game in England, too, but nowadays 

it is not common and I am 

afraid that there are many 

American children who do not 

even know what sort of play- 

things battledores and shut- 

tlecocks are. But they are 

common in Japan and one 

sees them every year. Never 

in England did they have 

such beautiful battledores as 


By FREDERICK STARR 


at home, the toys with Author of “Liberia,” “The Truth About the Congo,” 
“Indians of Southern Mexico,” “‘Japanese 
Proverbs,” Korean Buddhism,” 


those of Japan. Each year, 
in December, there is a 
great battledore market. 
Battledores are offered for 
sale at dozens of little booths where they sell 
nothing else. The battledore is a kind of 
broad, flat bat which is used to strike a shut- 
tlecock, very much like a tennis racket is used 
to strike a ball. The shuttlecock is a heavy 
seed, tufted with feathers, so that it will sail 
through the air when it is struck. Little 
girls can play alone, striking the shuttlecock 
up into the air and then striking it again and 
again before it falls to the ground—or several 
play together striking the shuttlecock back 
and forth from one to another. 

We have said that Japanese battledores 
were beautiful. A plain board will answer 
for a battledore, but those sold in the Decem- 
ber market are not plain board rackets. The 
back is all covered with bright colored designs 
made of pressed crepe. Some of these raised 
designs are quite simple and the battledores 
are cheap, but some of them are very fine and 
expensive. Some are really 
too fine to be used for play 
and are better hung on the 
wall for decorations. The 
designs may be raised pic- 
tures of the heroes of well- 
known stories, or of famous 
actors or of beautiful dancing 
girls. Crowds of people go to 
see the battledore market and 
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I suspect that the little girls who see these 
wonderful and beautiful ones long to own 
them. 


Boys at New Year have kites. Japanese 
kites are not so strange or of so many kinds 
as Chinese kites, but on a good day you may 
see many of them flying. Many of them are 
almost square, but they bear the pictures of 
some bold general or famous hero. In some 
of them the eyes roll and glare in quite a 
frightful way. Japanese, like other boys, love 
to fly kites and try to cut each other’s kite- 
strings so that the kites will fall. At New 
Year, especially, they have hammers of bam- 
boo attached high up on the strings and, 
when the wind blows, one hears the loud hum- 
ming of kites everywhere. 

Japanese boys like toys that are connected 
with a story. At toy shops you would find 
little figures of wood or pottery of the people 
who are mentioned in stories. Very often 
you would see a set of four little figures— 
a boy, a dog, a monkey, and a pheasant. 
They are pretty, but strange and queer. Any 
Japanese boy would tell you they are Momo- 
taro and his companions. When he plays 
with them, I suppose he thinks he is Momo- 
taro, going through his adventures. 

Perhaps you know the story of Momotaro. 
Once upon a time there was an old man, with 
his wife. They were very poor, but were good 
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old people. The old man used to 
go out to the field to cut grass and 
to the mountain to get wood. The 
old woman was busy all day at 
home, tending the fire and cooking 
and keeping everything in order. 
One day she went to the brook to get 
water and she saw a peach floating. 
She caught it and took it home. 
She and the old man looked at the 
peach with surprise, because peaches 
do not usually float on streams. 
But when they broke it open they were much 
more surprised, because they found a wee little 
boy in it. So they called him Momotaro, 
which means little-peach-boy. He was a 
good boy and a smart one and when he got 
to be quite a big boy, he wanted to go away to 
seek for adventures. The old man gave his 
consent and the old woman put up a lunch for 
him, that consisted of a net full of dumplings, 
so Momotaro set out on his journey. He had 
heard of some demons who were bad. They 
were rich, because they had long plundered 
honest people. Momotaro wanted to put an 
end to their mischief and wickedness. He 
had not gone far, when he met a dog, who was 
hungry and asked for something to eat. 
Momotaro gave him a dumpling and the dog 
went along with him. Pretty soon they met 
a monkey, who asked where they were going 
and what they were going todo. When they 
told him, he asked for food and decided to go 
on with them. The three then met a pheas- 
ant. When he ate their food and knew their 
plan, he, too, decided to accompany them and 
help them in their venture. At last they all 
came to where the demons lived. They went 
right on until they found the chief of the 
demons. They had a desperate battle, but 
Momotaro and his animal friends gained the 
victory. The demon-chief gave up his ill- 
gotten wealth and promised to end his evil 
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ways. Then Momotaro and the dog 
and the monkey and the pheasant 
went back to the good old people 
and they were all rich and happy 
ever after. If we were to visit the 
Japanese toy shop, we would find 
many figures that would remind us of 
other stories. 
There are twelve kinds of years 
in Japan. Last year was the year 
of the rat; this year is the year of 
the ox or cow. Next year will be 
the tiger year. Then there will come the 
rabbit, dragon, snake, horse, sheep, monkey, 
fowl, dog and boar. After these twelve years 
have gone by, the next twelve will have the 
same names, in the same order—from rat to 
boar. There are a great many toys in the 
shapes of these twelve year animals. In any 
year there are sure to be many toys of the 
animal of that year. This year there are 
surely many toys in the shape of a cow or ox. 
One cow toy that Japanese boys will play 
with this year is the figure of a cow pursued 
by an old woman. The cow is running as 


fast as she can and is tossing a long strip of 


cloth with her horns. This toy, too, has its 
story. There was once a woman who was a 
cross, old creature. She never went to the 
temple or cared about her religious duties. 
One time she had been washing some long 
strips of cloth and had laid them out on the 
grass to dry and bleach in the sun. When 
she was not thinking of them a great black 
cow came along and began to trample the 
cloths and to toss them up into the air with 
her horns. When the old woman knew it, 
she started to rescue her cloth. The animal 
ran away, dragging one of the long pieces on 
the ground and tossing the end with her 
horns. The old woman chased after, until 
she was out of breath. The cow led her a 
long chase across fields and through the vil- 


TYPES OF CHILDREN 


lage streets, then suddenly disappeared. This 
was just at the temple, which the old woman 
had so long neglected. Filled with shame, 
she said her prayers and asked forgiveness, 
promising to be a better woman. When she 
reached home she found her cloth all safe and 
clean. 

In every toy shop you will see besides the | 
many other toys figures of Daruma. They 
may be made of wood, or of clay, but most of 
them are made of papier-mache. Daruma was 
not a Japanese, but a famous old Hindu saint. 
He was much in the habit of meditating— 
sitting for a long time in deep thought. He 
used to sit facing a wall, so that nothing 
should distract his attention. He is wrapped 
in a red blanket which is folded about him so 
that only his face shows. His face has bushy 
eyebrows and glaring eyes and is frowning 
because of his deep thought. He was a very 
wise old man. The Daruma toy is so shaped 
and weighted that it cannot be tipped over. 
If you try to lay it down on its side, it rises 
up at once. The Japanese have a saying, 
“‘Daruma, though thrown down seven times, 
always rises up again.”” This means that one 
should never be discouraged; if we do not suc- 
ceed the first time, or the second, or the third 
—no matter, try again. I heard of a Japan- 
ese man, who was in business down in the 

(Continued on page 168) 
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I suspect that the little girls who see these 
wonderful and beautiful ones long to own 
them. 


Boys at New Year have kites. Japanese 
kites are not so strange or of so many kinds 
as Chinese kites, but on a good day you may 
see many of them flying. Many of them are 
almost square, but they bear the pictures of 
some bold general or famous hero. In some 
of them the eyes roll and glare in quite a 
frightful way. Japanese, like other boys, love 
to fly kites and try to cut each other’s kite- 
strings so that the kites will fall. At New 
Year, especially, they have hammers of bam- 
boo attached high up on the strings and, 
when the wind blows, one hears the loud hum- 
ming of kites everywhere. 

Japanese boys like toys that are connected 
with a story. At toy shops you would find 
little figures of wood or pottery of the people 
who are mentioned in stories. Very often 
you would see a set of four little figures— 
a boy, a dog, a monkey, and a pheasant. 
They are pretty, but strange and queer. Any 
Japanese boy would tell you they are Momo- 
taro and his companions. When he plays 
with them, I suppose he thinks he is Momo- 
taro, going through his adventures. 

Perhaps you know the story of Momotaro. 
Once upon a time there was an old man, with 
his wife. They were very poor, but were good 
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old people. The old man used to 
go out to the field to cut grass and 
to the mountain to get wood. The 
old woman was busy all day at 
home, tending the fire and cooking 
and keeping everything in order. 
One day she went to the brook to get 
water and she saw a peach floating. 
She caught it and took it home. 
She and the old man looked at the 
peach with surprise, because peaches 
do not usually float on streams. 
But when they broke it open they were much 
more surprised, because they found a wee little 
boy in it. So they called him Momotaro, 
which means little-peach-boy. He was a 
good boy and a smart one and when he got 
to be quite a big boy, he wanted to go away to 
seek for adventures. The old man gave his 
consent and the old woman put up a lunch for 
him, that consisted of a net full of dumplings, 
so Momotaro set out on his journey. He had 
heard of some demons who were bad. They 
were rich, because they had long plundered 
honest people. Momotaro wanted to put an 
end to their mischief and wickedness. He 
had not gone far, when he met a dog, who was 
hungry and asked for something to eat. 
Momotaro gave him a dumpling and the dog 
went along with him. Pretty soon they met 
a monkey, who asked where they were going 
and what they were going todo. When they 
told him, he asked for food and decided to go 
on with them. The three then met a pheas- 
ant. When he ate their food and knew their 
plan, he, too, decided to accompany them and 
help them in their venture. At last they all 
came to where the demons lived. They went 
right on until they found the chief of the 
demons. They had a desperate battle, but 


Momotaro and his animal friends gained the 
victory. The demon-chief gave up his ill- 
gotten wealth and promised to end his evil 
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ways. Then Momotaro and the dog 
and the monkey and the pheasant 
went back to the good old people 
and they were all rich and happy 
ever after. If we were to visit the 
Japanese toy shop, we would find 
many figures that would remind us of 
other stories. 
There are twelve kinds of years 
in Japan. Last year was the year 
of the rat; this year is the year of 
the ox or cow. Next year will be 
the tiger year. Then there will come the 
rabbit, dragon, snake, horse, sheep, monkey, 
fowl, dog and boar. After these twelve years 
have gone by, the next twelve will have the 
same names, in the same order—from rat to 
boar. There are a great many toys in the 
shapes of these twelve year animals. In any 
year there are sure to be many toys of the 
animal of that year. This year there are 
surely many toys in the shape of a cow or ox. 
One cow toy that Japanese boys will play 
with this year is the figure of a cow pursued 
by an old woman. The cow is running as 
fast as she can and is tossing a long strip of 
cloth with her horns. This toy, too, has its 
story. There was once a woman who was a 
cross, old creature. She never went to the 
temple or cared about her religious duties. 
One time she had been washing some long 
strips of cloth and had laid them out on the 
grass to dry and bleach in the sun. When 
she was not thinking of them a great black 
cow came along and began to trample the 
cloths and to toss them up into the air with 
her horns. When the old woman knew it, 
she started to rescue her cloth. The animal 
ran away, dragging one of the long pieces on 
the ground and tossing the end with her 
horns. The old woman chased after, until 
she was out of breath. The cow led her a 
long chase across fields and through the vil- 
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lage streets, then suddenly disappeared. This 
was just at the temple, which the old woman 
had so long neglected. Filled with shame, 
she said her prayers and asked forgiveness, 
promising to be a better woman. When she 
reached home she found her cloth all safe and 
clean. 

In every toy shop you will see besides the 
many other toys figures of Daruma. They 
may be made of wood, or of clay, but most of 
them are made of papier-mache. Daruma was 


not a Japanese, but a famous old Hindu saint. 
He was much in the habit of meditating— 


sitting for a long time in deep thought. He 
used to sit facing a wall, so that nothing 
should distract his attention. He is wrapped 
in a red blanket which is folded about him so 
that only his face shows. His face has bushy 
eyebrows and glaring eyes and is frowning 
because of his deep thought. He was a very 
wise old man. The Daruma toy is so shaped 
and weighted that it cannot be tipped over. 
If you try to lay it down on its side, it rises 
up at once. The Japanese have a saying, 
“‘Daruma, though thrown down seven times, 
always rises up again.”” This means that one 
should never be discouraged; if we do not suc- 
ceed the first time, or the second, or the third 
—no matter, try again. I heard of a Japan- 
ese man, who was in business down in the 
(Continued on page 168) 
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By AVIS FREEMAN MEIGS 


Formerly Children’s Librarian, Detroit Public Library 
Present Librarian, Edison Junior High School, Long Beach, California 


UR friend, Rudyard Kipling, who gave us The 
Jungle Book and Just So Stories, once said that 
he thought the Atlas was the finest picture book 

in the world. We understand about that for we, too, 
like to see how the names of the places that the steamers 
go fit into the places on the map. Letters from China, 
from Paris, or from that far country, where in winter 
there is not a sparkle of sunshine, have caught our 
fancy. We have sat by the hour and dreamed of other 
beautiful places we would visit—dreamed of them 
because of books we have read, colored maps we have 
seen, or pictures we have gazed upon through the 
stereoscope or in certain magazines. 

There can be no better experience for anyone who 
loves wayfaring and dreams than to share, as we did, 
such tales as Kak, the Copper Eskimo and Hari, the 
Jungle Lad. Both Kak and Hari are small boys and 
they nearly burst with natural curiosity when they 
know anything unusual is afoot. And yet, so well 
trained are they, that they try to keep their excite- 
ment to themselves and ask no questions. Though 
the boys never have gone to school and cannot read or 
write, they know a great deal and their experiences 
would put nearly all of us to shame. In the face of 
danger, even when they know that perhaps death is 
waiting to destroy them, they neither hate nor fear. 
How different are we who live in safety and are seldom 
sobered by hunger, by cold or flood, or by the terrors 
of the jungle! We smile over a verse like this one of 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, but is it, after all, far from 
the way in which we might behave under the circum- 
stances? 

“The lion is the beast to fight: 
He leaps along the plain, 
And if you run with all your might, 
He runs with all his mane. 
I’m glad I’m not a Hottentot, 
But if I were, with outward cal-lum 
I’d either faint wpon the spot 
Or hie me up a leafy pal-lum.”’ 


The Nerthern children have folk stories, too, not 
unlike our ‘Jack, the Giant-Killer’’ and our Bible 
story of ‘David and Goliath.” Any boy or girl who 
likes adventuring in a strange country will welcome a 
beek of stories out of South America called Tales from 
Silver Lands. Like Rocky Mountain Tigi Tales and 


Taytay’s Memories, folk tales of our own Indian tribes, 
Tales from Silver Lands are legends which Mr. Finger 
took down first-hand from the South American Indians 
he met in his wanderings. 


GLIMPSES OF STRANGE AND 
FAR-OFF PLACES 


Animal Stories from Eskimo Land - - - - - R.C. Riggs 
FREDERICK A. STOKES, NEW YORK 


Atlas of the World 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Children of the Cold- - - - - - - = Frederick Schwatka 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Egyptian Tales of Magic - - - - - - - - E. M. Jewett 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 
Eskimo Stories - - - - - - - = - - M.E.E. Smith 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Eskimo Twins - - - - - - - - = Lucy Fitch Perkins 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN COMPANY, BOSTON 
Hari, the Jungle Lad - - - - - = Dhan Gopal Mukerji 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Home Book of Verse for Young Folks -ed. by B. E. Stevenson 
HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


In African Forest and Jungle - - - - P.B. Du Chaillu 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Injun Babies - - - = = = = = = = Maynard Dixon 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Kak, the Copper Eskimo - - - - - Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Kari, the Elephant - - - - - - - Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Legends of Ancient Egypt - - - - - - F.H. Brooksbank 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL, NEW YORK 


Lost in the Jungle - - - - = - - = P.B. Du Chatilu 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Rocky Mountain Tipi Tales - - - - - - - Hal Borland 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


Seven Little Sisters - - - - - - - - - Jane Andrews 
GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


Sitka, the Snow Baby - - - - - - - - Allen Chaffee 
MILTON BRADLEY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Snow Baby - - - - - - - - - - = - J.D. Peary 
FREDERICK A. STOKES, NEW YORK 


Stories of the Birds from Myth and Fable - ed. by M. C. Carey 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, BOSTON 


Tales of SilverLands - - - - - - - - = C.J. Finger 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
Taytay’s Memories - - - - - - - ed. by E. W. DeHuff 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., NEW YORK 
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THE BIRD THAT NESTS IN MARCH 


By MARGARET WARDE 
Author of ‘The Betty Wales Series,” ‘‘The Nancy Lee Series,” etc. 


NE morning in early March Dolly was doing 
() her before-breakfast dusting in the living 
room. While she dusted the window sill, 
she looked out at the snow, that made a beautiful 
soft white blanket all over the 
hillside. Yes, it was very beau- 
tiful, but Dolly had had enough 
of it. 

“Oh, Spring, hurry up and 
come!”’ sang Dolly at the 
window, just as if Spring were 
sleeping somewhere out there 
under the snow, or hiding 
behind one of the big elm trunks 
and could hear Dolly singing, 

“Oh, Spring, please hurry up 
and come!”’ 

Dick, running downstairs so 
as not to be late for breakfast, 
heard just the end of Dolly’s 
song. “‘I’ll tell you something 
nice that’s coming,” he said. 

“My birthday. I’ve just re- 
membered that it’s next week 
Saturday.” 

“Breakfast’sready, children,” 
called Mother from the dining 
room. So Dolly dropped her 
dusting cloth, and she and 
Dick ran out to breakfast. 

Father was already sitting at 

the table, drinking his coffee. 
He had been up a long time, 
feeding all the animals and 
milking. He had heard Dolly 
singing to Spring. 

““See here, Dolly Polly,’”’ he said—he always 
called Dolly that when he was going to tease her 
a little—‘“‘what do you want with Spring this cold 
morning here in Vermont? Why, the thermometer 
on the front porch says twenty below zero.” 

Dolly looked up at Father very solemnly. “Please 
Mommie, may I be excused a minute?” she asked, 
and she ran back to the sitting room window and 
called, ‘‘Don’t come yet, dear Spring; it’s so cold 
you might freeze. But come just as soon as you 
can. Please, very soon!” Then Dolly went back 
to her breakfast. 

“I’m glad you’ve got that fixed up, Dolly Polly,” 
said Father, smiling at her. ‘“‘Now tell me why 
you’re in such a hurry for Spring to come.” 


Dolly knew just why. ‘“‘So we can go on a picnic 
and hunt birds’ nests,’’ she said. 

“Oh, ho!” said Father. ‘Is that all you want? 
Why, we could do that now. Perhaps this week’s 

a bit early, but we could do it 
next week.” 

““Haveapicnic?’’ asked Dolly, 
in a very surprised voice. 

“Why not?” said Father. 
“A winter picnic is the best 
kind, I think.” 

‘*Oh, yes!’’ cried Dick. 
“Remember the elegant one 
we had at Christmas? But, of 
course, there’s a lot more snow 
now—here in Vermont.” 

“I should say there is!’’ put 
in Dolly. “It’s over my head 
in lots of places.” 

“*Well, snowshoes would hold 
us up all the same,”’ said Dick. 
“We could have a picnic all 
right, but could we hunt birds’ 
nests?” 

“Yes,” said Father. ‘‘we 
could do that, too.” 

The children were surprised. 

“But, they’d be little dried- 
up last year’s nests.”’ said 
Dolly. 

“No,” said Father. 

“We could hunt, if we were 
silly enough, but what could 
we find?” asked Dick. 

“Tt wouldn’t be silly to hunt,” 
Father told him, ‘“‘and with all 

our bright eyes looking and looking, we ought to 
be able to find a nest. Probably not more than 
one.” 

“With a bird on it?’’ asked Mother. 

“Yes,”’ said Father, “with a bird on it.” 

Dick looked hard at Father, and Father looked 
back hard at him. “Cross my heart, no fooling,” 
said Father. 

“All right then,’’ said Dick, “‘I want to celebrate 
my birthday that comes next week Saturday with 
a winter picnic to hunt the nest with a bird 
on it.” 

“You’d rather do that than have a party?” 
asked Mother. 


“Yes,” said Dick, “I would. Any year I can 
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have a party, but going nesting with Father in 
March, with the snow maybe as high as Dolly’s 
head—that’s an adventure. Couldn’t I ask Jack 
Thompson and Andy Wright to go along? They’ve 
got snowshoes, and they like adventures as much 
as I do.” 

Father said Jack and Andy would be welcome 
as far as he was concerned, and Mother said she’d 
see there was picnic enough 
for everybody, and then 


\ DD gH 
Dolly inquired anxiously NUD ho NN / — 


if she and Mommie were 4 
going too. 

“Of course,”’ said Dick. 
“Picnics taste better when 
Mommie cooks, and you 
cert’nly ought to come, if 
you want to, for you were 
the very one that began it 
all, with your songs to 
Spring.” 

So everything was hap- 
pily settled, and then the 
next Thursday, two days 
before the birthday, there 
was a bad blizzard. School 
had to be closed all day. 

“What bird would be 
fussing with a nest this 
weather?” Dick asked his 
Father. 

“When a bird nests in 
March,” Father told him, 
“it nests in March. Don’t 
worry about this blizzard. 
It’s not a tiny humming- 
bird’s nest that we’re go- 
ing after. The nest I 
mean is big enough and 
high enough so that no 
storm will hide it. You'll see it: all right.” 

So Dick didn’t worry any more about his birth- 
day adventure. He knew that if Father promised 
him a bird’s nest, he would have it. 

On Friday it was clear and cold, but the warm 
March sun melted the snow a bit, and then the 
cold night made it hard and icy on top. That was 
fine for snowshoeing. 

At ten o'clock the picnic party started. Jack 
and Andy and Dick each had a small bundle to 
carry, and Father had a big bundle. Mother and 
Dolly had nothing but themselves. This was 
fortunate in Dolly’s case, because, as they crossed 
the brook up in the sugar woods Dolly came to the 
steep bank before she realized it—because the snow 
was so deep—and down she dropped, over the edge 
and up to her neck in snow. 
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“Pretend you are pioneering and have to struggle 
out alone,” said Dick. 

But there was too much snow on top of Dolly’s 
snowshoes, so Father lifted her out. 

Then Andy’s snowshoe came loose, and his leg 
went through the crust. He tugged and he tugged, 
and finally he pulled his leg and his snowshoe up, 
and got under way again. But he said he was glad 
he wasn’t really pioneer- 
ing alone. It would have 
been too dangerous. 

Father led the proces- 
sion through the sugar 
woods and along the lum- 
ber road that skirted the 
hillside. Every once in 
awhile he turned around 
and said, “‘All looking for 
nests?” 

And Dick and Andy 
and Jack shouted back, 
“Yes, sir, we are!” And 
Dolly squealed, ‘‘Oh, yes, 
Daddy, but I don’t see 
any!’’ And Mother 
laughed and wanted to 
know how much she could 
be looking around, when 
she was just learning to 
snowshoe. 

‘After awhile Father 
stopped the procession. 
*‘Anybody seen that nest?” 
he asked. ‘‘ Well, look 
hard! Look hard all 
around!”’ 

“‘Can you see it now?” 
asked Dick. 

Yes, Father could see 
it. For five minutes 
everybody looked and looked and looked. “Do 
you give up?” asked Father. 

“Yes, let’s,” said Dick, “because, if we don’t, 
we’ll die of starvation before the picnic is ready.” 

So Father led them a little off the road, to the 
edge of a high cliff. Down below were some tall 
trees. They were so far down that their tops were 
not much above the rock where the picnic party 
stood. 

“Look right up there,” said Father, pointing at 
a big, disorderly bunch of dry twigs and branches, 
high up in a tall, scraggly pine tree. 

“Is that a nest?” said Dick. “It’s dried up 
and it’s—” 

“Oh, there’s a bird on it!” cried Dolly. “A big 
brownish bird! Look, look! Look at its big ears!”’ 

“Sh!” cautioned Mother, but Father said his 
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bird wouldn’t mind the picnic much, because it 
couldn’t see well in the daytime. 

“Oh, then it’s an owl,” said Andy. “I thought 
so, because it has such big, staring yellow eyes. 
But I didn’t know owls had ears.” 

“*All birds have ears,” said Father, “but they 
don’t show much. This is a great-horned owl. It 
gets its name from those tufts of feathers. They 
look to you like ears, and 
they reminded other folks 
of horns.” 

““Doesn’t she look per- 
fectly absurd,” laughed 
Mother, “‘cocking her head 
and peering at us over 
the edge of the nest with 
her big blind yellow eyes?” 

“Are there eggs in the 
nest?” asked Jack. “Is 
she keeping them warm?”’ 

“I think she is,” said 
Father. “‘Want to make 
sure? I can climb up and 
see. If we go right away 
after that, the bird won’t 
be off her eggs long enough 
tochillthem. Or perhaps 
one of you boys wants to 
do the climbing.” 

The boys looked at the 
fierce old owl, her head 
cocked tipsily on one side, 
and then they looked at 
each other. 

“I’m not strong on 
climbing,” said Jack. 

“Nor I,” said Andy. 

““We’drather watch you, 

Father,” said Dick. 

So Father climbed up 
and up towards the nest. And the mother owl 
stayed right where she was. She bristled a little, 
but she stuck. Father began to think he’d have 
to poke her off her eggs. So, when his head was 
only about a yard below the nest, he reached into 
his pocket after a foot-rule to poke with. 

“Do be careful!’”’ called Mother. ‘“‘She looks so 
fierce and angry.” 

But just as Father reached for the rule, the owl 
decided to get off her nest. Slowly she flapped off. 

“Two eggs,” Father called out, and held one up; 
a big white egg, about as large as a hen’s. 

He put the egg right back and scrambled down, 
and the picnic party went off quickly along the 
logging road to a place where the spruces grew 
thick together and made a cozy little room. 

“There isn’t any fire-wood on the ground to get,” 
said Dolly.” ‘The snow has covered it all.” 
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But Father had an axe, so he could chop wood. 
Dick and Andy ran for birchbark, for kindling. 
Mother fried bacon and eggs, and made cocoa, 
and there were apple turnovers for dessert, and a 
birthday cake with eleven red candles. 

Then, while the rest toasted marshmallows on long 
pointed sticks, Father told stories about owl-hunting. 

““Every March my father took me owling,” he 

said. “There has been 
a great-horned owl’s nest 
somewhere on this hill 
every year since then ex- 
cept three or four. The 
great-horned owl some- 
times steals chickens, I’m 
afraid, but I can’t bear to 
break up a nest. And 
remember, boys, the other 
owls don’t eat chickens. 
They hunt at night, and 
they catch mice and in- 
sects, so that they help us 
farmers instead of harm- 
ing us. Don’t ever let 
me see an Owl shot and 
nailed up on any of your 
barn doors.” 

“No, sir!” said Andy 
and Jack and Dick. 

They looked at the 
great-horned owl’s nest 
again on the way home. 
The owl had come back, 
and was sitting on the 
eggs—or maybe it was the 
father owl taking his turn 
at keeping the eggs warm. 

““Why do they nest in 
March? Do they al- 
ways?” asked Dick. 

“‘Always,” said Father. “If it’s very cold, they 
can’t keep the eggs from freezing. Then they some- 
times lay another set. Perhaps if they nested in 
May or June, there would be too many little owls 
needing food, and the father and mother owls might 
be tempted to steal other baby birds to feed to their 
babies. The other birds are safer because this big 
fellow nests in March.” 

“Oh, maybe we can see the baby owls!” cried 
Dolly. ‘“‘Can we, Father?” 

“We can try,” said Father. 
next month we can look.” 

But it was a very, very cold March, and either 
the eggs froze or some one else found the nest and 
stole them, for by the end of April the old owls had 
flown away and there were no baby owls sitting up 
in the pine tree waiting to be fed. 


‘About the last of 
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HIPPOPOTAMUS JUNIOR 


By EDYTH KAIGH-EUSTACE 


The African explorer and huntress whose studies of the jungle animals are 
internationally known in both film and story 


AM going to ask you a question. Do you 

think I look more like a horse or a pig? 

If you say “a pig” you will be right in 

one way, as I am really a relation of the pig 

family, and the ancient Egyptians used to 
call us River-swine. 

And yet I am not very like a pig. 

Now if you will watch while I go under 
water, leaving only the top of my head out, 
you will see, if you observe carefully, that it 
looks exactly as though a huge horse were 
just coming up out of the River Zambezi, in 
Rhodesia, where I live. It is on account of 
this exact resemblance to a horse’s head that 
more observing people of later years gave us 
the name of Hippopotamus, or River-horse. 

Do you know that I am one of the most 
fortunate animals in the world? I will tell 
you why. 

To begin with, we are am-phib-i-ous, 


that is, we can live either on land or in the 


water. Though we are so big and heavy, we 
can trot at a pretty good pace on land, and 
we walk a long way sometimes in order to 


get sugar cane, which i is our favorite food. 
We have such powerful sharp teeth that we 
can reap the strong canes quite easily. And 
this is delightful! 

Here is another way in which we are 
fortunate: our teeth hardly ever become blunt. 
They are self-sharpening, and the more food 
we cut with them, the sharper they become. 
Isn’t that nice? 

Then when we want to bask in the sun we 
lie among the reeds on the edge, and the sun 
streams down and warms us, and everything 
is quiet and peaceful. Perhaps a crocodile 
will make a splash in the river after a fish, 
and I look out and see the wide circles in the 
water rippling one after another until they all 
come to rest among the reeds where we are. 
Sometimes the crocodile himself will crawl up 
a little bank not very far from us, and will lie 
there, half in and half out of the water, and 
open his great long mouth, and his teeth will 
shine in the sun. 

Presently there will come along his greatest 
friend, the black-headed plover, who hops 
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into the crocodile’s mouth, and carefully 
clears away all the unwanted scraps of food 
that have collected at the base of the croco- 
dile’s big teeth, which often worry him very 
much, and which he cannot get rid of him- 
self. Sometimes a leech will have managed 
to attach himself somewhere inside this big 
mouth; the plover will take him out, and all 
this gives the crocodile great relief. Just 
imagine yourself with a fishbone stuck in 
your tooth; wouldn’t you be glad if someone 
took it out for you? The crocodile is so 
grateful that he is careful not to close his 
mouth until the bird has flown away. An 
accident seldom happens to the plover. 

Notice the crocodile’s eye, and see how 
very similar it is to our own. It is on top of 
the head, so we may hide below the surface of 
the water and yet see what is going on. 

Then, when we are quite warmed through, 
which takes a long time for our skin is thick 
and heavy, we step quietly into the water, 
and Mother takes me upon her back while 
we have a delightful bath. 

Mother does not allow me to walk along 
the bottom of the river while I am small. 
When she wishes to have a good meal of 
grass, reeds and waterplants, which grow 
upon the bed of the river, she leaves me upon 
a little island until she has had her meal of 
about six bushels of green food. 

Yes, I quite agree with what you are 
thinking—that we are not a very handsome 
family. You know, I think that Dame 
Nature must have carved our first ancestors 
one day when her tools were a little blunt. 
We look like it, don’t we? And we have been 
like it ever since; but we don’t mind. We 
are just as happy as though we were as 
beautiful as Mr. and Mrs. Giraffe. It is 
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what you are, you know, that matters—not 
what you look like. If you are not very 
pretty, but you have a kind, smiling face, and 
feel kindly in your mind to other people, they 
will get so fond of you that they will begin 
to think you really ave beautiful. A beauti- 
ful mind generally makes a beautiful face. 

We are very harmless animals, unless any- 
one’ tries to frighten or hurt us. Then we 
are quite able to take care of ourselves as, of 
course, we should be. 

My mother is so very loving that she is on 
the lookout, all the while I am tiny, to guard 
me from any harm. What frightens her most 
of all is to see a canoe with men in it. She 
will always try to take me away at once 
then, but if the men shoot, and perhaps hurt 
me, she is very likely to take a big bite out 
of their boat to punish them. Really, men 
ought not to hurt us. We dono harm at all 
and are very interesting to study and watch. 

Mother has a sort of yellowish color, 
Father is brown, and I am quite pink, which 
Mother thinks the prettiest color in the world. 
There are two kinds of us, our own big family 
and a little pygmy hippopotamus that lives 
in West Africa, in a place called Liberia. 

Mother has just given a very deep grunt, 
and then three or four very shrill squeals; 
that means we are to go for another walk. 

Here is one of our regular paths; look care- 
fully at it, and you will see that it is not like 
a usual path at all. When Mother walks on 
land, she leaves an untrodden ridge between 
her feet under the place where her waistcoat 
would be if she wore one. She makes two 
furrows in the sedge and sand, and I always 
walk in one of these, because it makes travel- 
ling so much easier for me. 

Rather a good idea,—don’t you think so? 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN PARTS I, II, AND III 


Grandpa Fairfax had willed a big brass key to Barbara—a big 
brass key to seven mysterious keyholes in the dilapidated Fairfax 
mansion on Pine Point. The most important of these was the 
seventh keyhole, according to the will, and his 
granddaughter must find them all herself. Bar- 
bara had a hard time evading Kit and Kat, the 
inquisitive Carroll twins, when she started on 
her search. She thought at first that she had 
succeeded, but just as she found the first keyhole 
and was about to open it. she turned and saw 
them, hanging over one of the window ledges 
and grinning teasingly at her. When they 
finally left her, she turned the key and drew out 
a letter from Grandpa Fairfax. In this he ex- 
plained that she would not fully understand the 
quest on which he had sent her until she reached 
the seventh keyhole. On her next visit to the 
old mansion, she found the second keyhole in her 
grandfather’s old secretary desk. In this there 
was another letter, telling her that the old 
desk was not only a very valuable an- 
tique but had once been the prop- 
erty of the famous hero of the 
Revolution, General Greene. In it 
Grandpa Fairfax had found a secret 
drawer, but Barbara was not to 
know what its contents had been 
until she succeeded in locating the 
third keyhole. This proved to be 
a difficult quest, but at last she 
found it in the great claw-footed old 
chair that stood in the hall. 






















PART IV 


ARBARA hurried back 
to the living room to 
get the key, but before 

she got back, a voice from the 
open hall door exlaimed, 
“My land, Barbara! Aren’t 
you ever going to quit prowl- 
ing about this old place?” 

It was her Aunt Lucreech, 


who stood there, cheeks flushed from hurrying and 
hands still covered with flour. 

“I’ve been looking all over for you—-might have 
known you were here, though, and saved a lot of 


trouble. I want you to run 
down to Conklin’s store and 
get me some cinnamon and 
nutmeg. I’m all out of 
them and right in the middle 
of making pies. Get some 
seeded raisins, too.” 
Barbara looked at the key 
in her hand and sighed just 
a little unconscious sigh, as 
she answered, “All right, 
Aunt Lucreech. I’ll go right 
away.” Always, it seemed, 
she was to be interrupted 
just at the critical moment 
when she was about to make 
a fresh discovery. Her aunt 
stared at her curiously and 
at the key which Barbara 
was stowing away in her 
sweater pocket as usual. 
“Well, have you found 
any keyholes yet?’’ she asked, 
smiling a little condescend- 
ing smile of amusement. 
““Yes,”’ said Barbara who 
was always very truthful, 
“I’ve found a few.” She 
hoped her aunt would not 
ask any more about them, 
for she didn’t feel like reveal- 
ing any of her secrets just 
yet. And Mrs. Bentley, 


supposing that they were no more than ordinary 
keyholes and that it was probably some foolish kind 
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of joke that was being played on Barbara to keep her 
busy and amused, said no more, being indeed quite 
without further curiosity about it. 

Barbara went on her errand and when she got 
back was pressed into service to pare apples, wash 
raisins and pick over several quarts of berries, all of 
which she did quite uncomplainingly, though she was 
boiling with impatience to get back to the third 
keyhole. It was afternoon before she found a 
chance to go to Pine Point, but at last it came. 

The turning of 
the lock in the 
third keyhole re- 
vealed a shallow 
little drawer con- 
cealed below the 
seat of the old 
chair. In the 
bottom of the 
open drawer there 
lay a faded and 
yellowed piece of 
paper on which 
were some brown 
marks that looked 
a little like the 
drawing of some 
crude machine, 
and, in the corner, 
two all but unrec- 
ognizable initials. 

They looked like 
“E. W.,” but Bar- 
bara couldn’t be 
sure. Taking the 
paper up in her 
hands, to stare at 
it more closely, 
she found the 
usual note from 
her grandfather 
lying underneath. 
Puzzled, and a 
trifle disappointed 
in this new find, 
Barbara turned to 
his note with 
relief, hoping for an explanation to the mystery. 


You will not think much of this latest discovery, I know (so 
the letter ran), but perhaps by this time you have learned not 
to jump too hastily at conclusions, my little Barbara. 

To begin with, I had better explain that this old chair is 
probably as valuable as the desk and undoubtedly was made to 
use with it. The wood is the same and the period it was made in 
the same; and a “‘fiddle-back chair” to-day, a genuine one, is 
considered a rare and desirable article. The little drawer in 
the bottom of the seat I fashioned myself, because it seemed the 
best way of calling your attention to this piece of furniture. It 
can easily be removed and will not greatly detract from the 
appearance or value of the thing. I recommend that you have 
it restored sometime, as you will the secretary desk. No doubt 
General Greene sat in it, and probably other notables as 
well. 

But now we come to this curious bit of paper, which you will 
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have guessed was what I found in the secret drawer of the desk. 
It will probably mean nothing to you at first sight. It didn’t 
to me either, till I got to studying it over and looking up a little 
past history about old ‘““Mulberry Grove.”” Then I discovered 
that Eli Whitney was once a visitor at that old plantation and 
it was during his stay there that he did a very wonderful thing. 
You know he was an inventor and inventors are always thinking 
and planning how to make it easier to do certain kinds of work. 

Well, Whitney got interested in the cotton industry, cotton 
being the main thing they raised and depended on down there, 
then as now. He watched them spending hours and hours of 
time trying to separate the seeds from the cotton by hand—a 

tedious and tiresome 
process. And then the 
question occurred to 
him—why couldnt 
there be some machine 
invented which would 
do that work quickly 
and easily and save 
time and labor? He 
straightway put his 
own brains to work on 
the problem, got Mrs. 
Greene, the widow of 
the general, interested 
in it, and before long 
had fashioned the won- 
derful ‘‘cotton gin,” 
the machine that has 
saved millions of dol- 
lars in labor for the 
South. 

Beyond a doubt, he 
too must have sat in 
this old chair at that 
old desk and scratched 
away at drawing after 
drawing of his machine, 
planning, making 
changes and thinking 
of new wrinkles to add 
to it. This drawing 
must have been one of 
them, as the “E. W.” 
in the corner practi- 
cally proves. Perhaps 
he gave it to Mrs. 
Greene as a little sou- 
venir of the interesting 
time they had over the 
thing and warned her 
to keep it well hidden 
from prying eyes till he 
had finished his won- 
derful work. So she 

must have placed it in this secret drawer. And no doubt its 
existence was forgotten in later years when she gave the desk to 
my grandfather. 

So you have here another interesting old relic, little Barbara, 
and I hope you will be so thrilled with it that you will spend a 
lot of time reading up about old Eli Whitney and his wonderful 
invention. Some day, too, you must visit Savannah and your 
cousins there. And if you do, and see the great loads of cotton 
bales being driven through the streets to the steamer wharfs, 
you will be gladder than ever that you have in your possession 
an original drawing of the cotton gin which made this product 
the giant among industries that it is. 

And now I know you are wild to find the next keyhole. But 
the only help I am going to give you in the search is to say that 
you haven’t yet exhausted the possibilities of this immediate 
vicinity and that the next is connected with a favorite pastime 
we used to have together. 

Grandpa Fairfax. 
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It would be scarcely possible to express Barbara’s 
state of mind after reading Grandpa’s letter. She 
began to feel as though she were living in a fairy 
story where curious articles that didn’t appear to 
be of the least interest or value were suddenly, at 
the wave of a magic wand, turned into objects of 
startling worth. Grandpa Fairfax had certainly 
been a wonderful magician. And this quest some- 
how always reminded her of a glorified ‘peanut 
hunt”’ that they sometimes had at children’s parties. 
But the results were far more astonishing than find- 
ing a million bush- 
els of peanuts. 

But now the 
fourth keyhole 
lured her on and, 
heedless of the 
fact that it was 
getting toward 
sundown, she 
plunged into the 
hunt. After an 
aimless journey 
round and round 
the living room 
and hall, however, 
which yielded 
nothing at all in 
the way of a clew, 
she concluded that 
she had better sit 
down a few mo- 
ments and think 
about what 
Grandpa Fairfax 
had written. “A 
favorite pastime,” 
he had said. 
Well, they had 
had a number. 
One was guessing 
riddles, another 
was talking over 
Grandpa’s early 
life and experi- 
ences, another was 
playing chess, and 
last but not least, 
reading together. Barbara used to do the reading, 
while Grandpa tinkered away at his carpenter bench 
and made comments every once in a while. They 
had enjoyed this best of all. 

“Yes, it must be something about the reading— 
or books—or the bookcase,’’ decided Barbara. 
“T’ll go look at the bookcase first of all.”” She 
walked over to where it stood, another decrepit piece 
of furniture in a corner of the room. But this she 
knew was no “antique,” for Aunt Lucreech had, to 
her own recollection, sent it over to Grandpa “‘to get 
it out of the house,’’ because it was in such bad con- 
dition. Grandpa had laughed and said it “wasn’t 
worth giving house room to, even over in his junk 
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heap—poor wood, poor workmanship, not worth the 
nails that held it together.” However, he stowed 
it in a corner, and in it kept a few frowsy old 
books that he and Barbara used to pore over 
together. 

But she examined it now with minute attention, 
convinced that somewhere about it the fourth key- 
hole was to be found. And she was not mistaken. 
Far down on one side, in the very base of the thing, 
she presently discovered the diamond-shaped key- 
hole, now so familiar to her, accompanied by a tiny 
figure “4.” 

And atthis 
moment, a meek 
little voice at her 
elbow announced 
very pleadingly, 
“Please, Barbara, 
your aunt says 
you’retocome 
home to supper. 
And say, Barbara, 
you must be hav- 
ing a grand time 
here! We know 
you must have a 
wonderful old 
secret of some 
kind. If you’ll 
only let us into it, 
we'll give you 
both our new crab 
nets. Honest, 
we will!” 

And the startled 
Barbara looked up 
into the faces of 
the Carroll twins 
who had stolen in 
so quietly that she 
had noteven 
heard them. Bar- 
bara knew that a 
suggestion of part- 
ing with their be- 
loved crab nets 
could only mean 
that they were 
terribly in earnest about the thing, and her heart 
suddenly melted at the sight of their freckled, 
pleading faces. 

“Tell you what!” she laughed. “If you’ll stop 
teasing me about this, I’ll tell you every speck about 
it after it’s all over. It is a perfectly wonderful 
secret. But if you bother me any more I’ll never 
tell you a single thing about it—not a single thing— 
as long as I live. So there, Kit and Kat Carroll— 
that’s positive!” 

And with this promise the Carroll twins had to be 
content. 


(Part V of “The Adventure of the Seven Keyholes’” will appear 
in the April issue of CHILD LIFE) 
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IN THE CHILD LIFE KITCHEN 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


O YOU like to cook? 

You say you never tried? 
Think of that—and cooking is 
such fun, too! A person just 
feels sorry for a girl or boy who is 
old enough to read this magazine 
and who really doesn’t know how to cook anything. 

You notice I said boy just as surely as I said girl. 
For how in the world is a boy going to manage a 
camping trip or even a one-day picnic in the woods 
if he doesn’t know how to cook? It doesn’t matter 
where you live, in a big city, or a nice 
comfortable town, or the beautiful wide 
country, everyone who eats should learn 
how to cook—that’s just plain good 
sense. It’s fun, too. 

Do you want to know a secret? All 


right, here it is! Girls and boys who 
start cooking in Child Life Kitchen 
right now, and do their cooking every 
month, will be ready for the lesson of 
camp cooking that will come in the 


summer. But you have to pay 
attention every month; and obey 
orders; and practice in your own kit- 
chen—if you want to be a good cook. 
* ok * ok < aa * * 
Now what do you suppose happened right between 
this sentence and the one before the stars? Tom 
put the magazine down and sighed a big sigh and 
Nellie said, ““There now! I told you anything so 
lovely wouldn’t work. Mother doesn’t like us to 
mess up the kitchen!” 
When here, if they had only read a little, just 
a wee little more, they’d have found all about thai. 
Of course mother may not like you to “‘mess up 
the kitchen.”” Would you like her to come into your 


LESSON 1 


room and turn everything upside 
down so you can’t find a thing? 
Why you don’t even like cleaning 
day very well because your things 
get put around other places from 
where you’ve had them. And 
cleaning day never gets your things messy as you 
sometimes do the kitchen. Nobody, not even 
Mother, likes to have a workshop mussed up, and 
the kitchen is Mother’s workshop. 

But if you read all the cooking lesson every time, 
and do everything it says to do, you’ll 
leave the kitchen just as orderly and 
clean as you found it and first thing you 
know, Mother will be saying, ‘‘Won’t you 
please cook us something good again 
today?” 

Now to begin. Find a corner in a 
drawer or on a shelf that you can have for 
your cooking things. Then get a towel, 

a bar of hand soap, a little wooden 

stick for cleaning finger nails, a 

pencil, a note-book and an apron. 

Remember that every time, after 

you have done your cooking les- 

son, the towel must be put in the 
wash or it must be thoroughly dried and folded up 
and put away. All these supplies must be put away 
in order after each cooking lesson. Then they’ll be 
ready for next time. 

Every time before you start to cook give your 
hands a careful washing, rinse, and dry them well. 
Clean your nails with the little wooden stick, put 
on your apron and you are ready to be Mr. or Miss 
Cook. 

The note book is for writing in your recipes. Of 
course you will not want to cut up your CHILD 

(Continued on page 181) 
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(Continued from page 139) 


time. ‘‘But you couldn’t give a Royal Princess a 
red hen. Not for a birthday present!” 

Hector Achilles looked into his mother’s kitchen 
with the Wise Woman’s long-distance spectacles. 

“‘What is your mother doing?’”’ asked the Wise 
Woman. 

“‘She’s baking bread,” said Hector Achilles scorn- 
fully. ‘‘No, she isn’t! Why, she’s baking a cake!” 
Hector Achilles was very much surprised, for it 
wasn’t once in a blue moon that his mother baked a 
cake. It was as much as she could manage to buy 
flour to bake bread. 

“‘Well!’’ and the Wise Woman waved her knitting 
needles toward the home of Hector Achilles. 

“But you can’t give a Royal Princess a cake!” 
shouted Hector Achilles. He was so disappointed 
that he would have cried if he had not been nine 
years old. ‘‘A Royal Princess eats cake all the 
time!” 

“Not your mother’s cake,” insisted the Wise 
Woman. She put the knitting in her pocket and 
took the long-distance spectacles off of Hector 
Achilles’ freckled nose. ‘‘Listen to me,” she said 
sternly. ‘“‘ You go home and ask your mother to let 
you give her cake to the Royal Princess for a birth- 
day present. I am sure she will let you. And don’t 
forget to say please,’ she continued sharply before 
she disappeared so suddenly that Hector Achilles 
rubbed his eyes and wondered if she ever had been 
there at all. 

But he went home, as the Wise Woman had told 
him to do, and he asked his mother for the cake. 

His mother looked at the cake, and then she looked 
at Hector Achilles. 

“To be sure, you may have the cake, my dear 
son,” she said. “But if you are going to take it 
to the Royal palace, I must frost it.’ 

“‘Put on white frosting,” begged Hector Achilles. 

But when she had put her very best white frosting 
on the cake, he looked at it carefully. ‘‘It looks very 
plain,” he said. 

His mother put her head on one side and looked 
at the cake. 

“It does look plain,” she agreed. “I have a little 
pink sugar which the grocer gave me for a treat. 
Suppose I make a little pink frosting and write the 
name of the little Princess on the white frosting? 
That will make the cake more beautiful.” 

Hector Achilles clapped his hands. 

“That will be splendid. And while you are mak- 
ing the pink frosting I will go into the garden and 
pick some pink roses and make a wreath to put 
around the cake.” 


“Do,” said his mother. “And you may put 


the cake on my very best plate.” 

The cake didn’t look plain when Hector Achilles 
had put the wreath of pink roses around it. And 
when his mother had written the name of the Prin- 





cess Diana Minerva in pink frosting on the white 
frosting, it was so beautiful that Hector Achilles and 
his mother clapped their four hands together. 

The very best plate was on the top shelf in the 
cupboard, and when Hector Achilles climbed up 
on a chair to get it, he found a box of small pink 
candles which the grocer had given his mother for 
Hector Achilles’ Christmas tree. But Hector 
Achilles never had had a Christmas tree, so the 
pretty pink candles never had been used. 

“Could you put the pink candles on the cake?” 
Hector Achilles asked his mother, for he admired 
the pink candles so much that he thought they would 
be pretty anywhere. “‘They would match the pink 
frosting.” 

““So they would,” said his mother. “‘We will put 
on one for each birthday the little Princess has 
had.” 

“And another for the new year that is coming,” 
Hector Achilles said, and he clapped his hands again. 
He had never seen such a beautiful cake. He was 
sure no Royal Princess had seen such a beautiful 
cake either. 

It really was a beautiful cake with the pink frost- 
ing on the white frosting and the pink candles and 
the pink roses. Hector Achilles’ mother put her 
very best fine linen napkin over it, and Hector 
Achilles left for the Royal palace. 

““Good luck!” called his mother after him. ‘Good 
luck! I hope he does have good luck,”’ she said to 
herself when he had turned the corner, “‘for the last 
cup of sugar and the last cup of flour is in that cake. 
I am afraid that we shall starve if Hector Achilles 
doesn’t have good luck. Perhaps I was foolish to 
bake a cake to-day when we had so little flour and 
so little sugar. If Hector Achilles doesn’t have 
good luck, we shall have nothing to eat.” 

The Royal guards at the gate of the Royal palace 
let Hector Achilles pass as soon as they saw that he 
carried a plate covered with a fine linen napkin. 

““A present for the Royal Princess,” they whis- 
pered. 

“‘Hundreds of people, men and women and boys 
and girls, have brought presents,” said the tallest 
guard. “But not one of them brought anything 
that the Princess has never had before.” 

“There isn’t anything in the world that the 

Royal Princess hasn’t had,’”’ answered the shortest 
guard. 
Hector Achilles went into the Royal hall which 
was as large as you can imagine it. At the door of 
the throne room were two Royal chamberlains, and 
they asked him his name. 

“Hector Achilles,” he told them very politely. 
“‘And will you please help me light the candles on 
my cake? The wind would have blown the candles 
out if I had lighted them before,”’ he explained as 
they helped him light the candles. 


(Continued on page 169) 
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other says 


she Wants FELS‘-NAPTHAl 


*“You sent my mother just ‘soap,’ and she doesn’t 
want it. She says, ‘Nothing can take the place of 
Fels-Naptha.’” 


Thousands of mothers say the same thing. They 
feel the need of extra help—the help of naptha and 
Chien eens te splendid soap working together in Fels-Naptha. For 

wash water? it does take extra help to get the ground-in dirt out 
Use water of any temperature of ‘‘Buddie’s” rompers, and take away blood-stains 


with Fels-Naptha. Boil clothes with 


Fels-Naptha, if you wish. You are that cut fingers or skinned knees get on his clothes. 
bound to get good results. The real 


naptha in Fels-Naptha makes the dirt And extra help to make baby’s diapers clean, sweet 
let go, no matter whether the water 


is cool, luke-warm or hot. and wholesome. 


Naptha and good soap! Two great cleaners in the 
one golden bar! They put in Fels-Naptha extra wash- 
ing value that mother cannot get in any other form. 


Next time she sends to the store she will want to 
get a bar or two of Fels-Naptha to help make her 
work easier. 


Send 2c in stamps for a sample bar for the kiddies 
Thecsiginsl od guesins napthe wep to wash dolly’s clothes with. Address Fels-Naptha 
i ie ceeds te auaee Soap, Philadelphia. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR Phitsiciphic 


You can tell Fels-Naptha 
by its clean naptha odor 
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THE MUSIC OF ROBERT SCHUMANN 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Public School Music of New York City 


H, UNCLE JEROME, I have had 
such a wonderful time playing the 
little piano pieces by Schumann!”’ 

Lorraine’s face was as bright as it could be. 
Her Christmas present from Uncle Jerome had 
been Schumann’s “Album for the Young,”’ 
and she had made good use of her time. 
Tommy was not so sure that he had enjoyed 
the music as much as Lorraine, for he knew 
very little about piano playing because he 
spent his hours of music practice learning to 
play the violin. 
“How do you feel about it, Tommy?” 
Uncle Jerome had a merry twinkle in his eye. 
“I don’t see why Lorraine thinks it so 
great, do you?”” Tommy almost got red in 
the face. 
“Indeed, I do. 
Robert Schu- 
mann as a boy, 
you would love 


If you knew all about 


him, too.” 
““Oh, Uncle 
Jerome,’’ said 


Lorraine, ‘‘tell 
Tommy, John 
and Bess the 
same story you 
told me the other 
day.” 
‘““Indeed, I 
shall, but you 
must promise me 
to show your love 
for Schumann’s 
music by learn- 
ing as much of it 
as possible.”” He 
walked over to 
the piano. ‘Ask 
your parents to 
play it for you 





often, that you may love himasIdo. Listen.’ 

Seating himself at the piano, he started to 
play. How crisp and soldier-like the music 
sounded. Tommy kept time with his foot, 
and little John tiptoed around the studio, 
giving an imitation of a soldier marching. 
When Uncle Jerome had finished he said, 
“What have you been thinking?” 

“Of soldiers,’ almost shouted the others. 

“Yes! The title of the piece is ‘Soldiers’ 
March.’ When Schumann was a little boy in 
school he loved to play Captain. He drilled 
the other boys and wrote the music for them 


to march to when on parade. 


“This was one of his first compositions. 
You know, when Schumann was in school his 
teachers scolded him very often because he 
was not very gifted in language composition. 
But how he could 
compose music! 
After school 
hours he would 
sit at the piano 
and play some of 
his original com- 
positions. One 
day he played 
music that was 
very bright and 
cheerful. It 
almost laughed 
out loud, it was 
such a happy 
song. “Whom 
is that meant to 
represent?’ he 
asked the friends 
who had lingered 
to listen. And 
all the children 
shouted, ‘Franz.’ 
‘Yes,’ said 
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Robert, ‘you are right.’ Franz was a happy, 
fat and red-cheeked country lad, always 
smiling and always eating. 

“* “Now listen carefully,’ Robert said and 
began playing a sweet little melody—just like 
a song. ‘And who is this?’ They all cried, 
‘Minna!’ Minna was a sweet-faced little 
girl with blue eyes and blond hair and was 
very quiet. 

“Now, I shall 
play these for 
you,” said Uncle 
Jerome. And 
turning to the 
piano he played 
first the “Happy 
Farmer.” The 
members of the 
club clapped 
their hands. 
Each one could 
see the happy, 
red-faced boy, 
probably stand- 
ing with his 
hands in the 
pockets of his 
loose trousers, 
and smiling at all 
his little friends. 

Then softly and slowly came the strains of 
the music written to Minna—the sweet-faced 
little girl. “Little Romance” was the title, 
and I am sure that some of the children in the 
class must have felt that Robert liked Minna 
very much indeed. 

“Now,” said Uncle Jerome, ‘“‘ Robert Schu- 
mann’s friends loved Christmas just as much 
as you do, and he wrote little themes for them 
which told, through the piano, of the great 
joys of Christmas. Listen to the one he 
called ‘Santa Claus.’ ”’ 

The notes rippled from the lower part of 
the keyboard. Suddenly the music seemed 
to describe Santa coming down the chimney— 
then hurrying around the room, leaving toys 
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for the good children. Soon his work was 
finished and he departed as rapidly as he 
came.” Then came the joy of Christmas 
morning—‘“‘The Hobbyhorse,” the game of 
“Blind Man’s Buff” and all the children “‘ By 
the Fireside’ hearing the wonderful stories 
of Christmas. 

“Schumann knew that little children get 
very tired, and 
he wrote for 
them a beautiful 
melody called 
‘Dreaming.’ 
Close your eyes 
while I play for 
you.” 

And again 
turning to the 
piano, Uncle Je- 
rome played for 
the little music 
club the famous 
“Traumerai.’’ 
How simple and 
beautiful it 
sounded. When 
he finished he 
turned to Tom- 
my, who had 
been listening 
“What do you think of him now, 


intently. 

my son?” 
“Robert was a regular fellow,’ 

my’s eyes fairly danced, he was so elated. 


’ 


and Tom- 


“‘I’m glad I came over to-day. I bet all the 
boys in our crowd don’t know about him and 
his music.”’ 

“Have some one play the music for them 
if they cannot play it themselves,” suggested 
Uncle Jerome, very much pleased that Tom- 
my had been won over. 

“T’ll play them the Schumann pieces in 
my book,” offered Lorraine happily. 


“ *Cause I’m going to learn every single one 
of them.” 
And she did! 

















Marathon and Topsy Tinker 
Are On Their Way 


EY have joined the merry Tinker Toy 
family, and will be at your toy store 
soon. 
You will love Marathon Tinker. It’s a 
real racing game. The little men run back 
and forth as many times as you want them 
to. Topsy-the Whirling Pickaninny-spins 
and spins. She’s fastened securely in a 
frame so that she won’t get dizzy and fall out. 


g The TOY TINKERS Inc. $ 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS Wy 4 


END for our jingle folder. 

It will tell you about 
these toys and their popu- 
lar brothers and sisters. 
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DIZZY LIZZIE IN 
CRACKO-CRAZENIA 


(Continued from page 146) 


come here want to have new faces as a 
change from their old ones, so they often 
want to be different in themselves.” 

“But how do they do it?” asked Bill. 

“Well, one of the most important things is 
getting a new set of ideas. Look, there’s an 
idea shop across the way, next to the butcher. 
Let’s go over there.” 


In CHILD LIFE next month Dizzy Lizzie meets Professor 
Foozle and, under his direction, constructs a most extraordinary 
home of Potatotex. She also encounters the remarkable Mrs. 
Foozle, who is the most peculiar next door neighbor she has ever 
had. ; 


JAPANESE TOYS 


(Continued from page 153) 


district of Ise. He failed completely. He 
was a brave man and tried again, but failed 
a second time. He tried a third time, but 
did not succeed. He was in despair. Just 
then he remembered—‘“Daruma, though 
thrown down seven times, always rises again.” 
So he said: “I will try once more. I will 
not be a coward but like Daruma.” This 
time he succeeded and his business did well. 
After that he had a great affection for 
Daruma figures and had so many of them 
that his home was known as “Daruma 
house.” The year after that man died, quite 
an old man, I visited his house. There were 
hundreds of figures of Daruma there — big 
ones and little ones, cheap ones and fine 
ones, made of wood and clay and metal and 
papier mache. 

In winter Japanese boys make snow men 
just as I used to do, when I wasa boy. But 
their snow men are round and fat, without 
arms or legs, and in the shape of Daruma. 
They put black coals in the face for 
eyes. I am afraid that these snow Darumas, 
if they were overthrown, would not rise 
again. 
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THE FIRST BIRTHDAY CAKE 


(Continued from page 164) 


Then the two Royal chamberlains opened the 
door into the big throne room. 

“Hector Achilles and his present for the Royal 
Princess,” they shouted, and all of the lords in wait- 
ing and the ladies in waiting in the throne room 
stopped talking and turned to look at Hector 
Achilles and his present for the Royal Princess. 

At the other end of the immense room were two 
thrones. On one sat the King with his gold crown 
on his head. On the other throne sat the Queen 
with her gold crown on her head. In a little chair 
between them sat the little Princess Diana Minerva, 
with a little gold crown on her head. 

Hector Achilles never looked at any one as he 
walked down between the lords in waiting and the 
ladies in waiting to the steps of the thrones. But 
everyone looked at Hector Achilles and at his 
beautiful cake with the pink candles. 

“‘Well, Hector Achilles,”’ called His Majesty in a 
very pleasant voice. ‘“‘And what have you brought 
our little daughter for a birthday present?” 

“TI hope it really is something new, Hector 
Achilles,” yawned Her Majesty, who had been 
looking at things which were not new since sunrise. 

The Princess Diana Minerva said never a word. 
She was almost asleep, for she had been up at sun- 
rise, and she was very, very tired and very, very 
disappointed. All day she had been hoping to 
receive something which she had never had before 
and now it was half past four by the Royal time- 
keeper and she had seen nothing new. She lifted 
her head when she heard her Royal father call to 
Hector Achilles, and she saw the pink candles, each 
candle with a tip of fire, and she even rushed down 
to meet Hector Achilles on the throne steps. 

“Oh! Oh! How pretty! I’ve never seen any- 
thing like that before! I’ve never had anything like 
that before! What is it?” 

“One of my mother’s cakes,”’ said Hector Achilles. 

““A cake!”’ sniffed the lords in waiting. 

“A cake!”’ sniffed the ladies in waiting. ‘The 
Princess could have cake every day if she wished.” 

But the little Princess clapped her hands. 

“Isn’t it beautiful, Mother? Isn’t it beautiful, 
Father?” she cried. ‘‘Of course, I’ve had cakes 
before, hundreds of cakes. But I never had one 
with my name in pink frosting on the white frosting! 
I never had one with pink candles like stars on it! 
And I never had one with a wreath of pink roses 
around it! It’s the most beautiful cake I ever 
saw!’ She began to count the candles. ‘One 
—two — three— four — five — six — seven—eight — 
nine. Why, there are nine candles! But I am 
only eight years old,”’ she told Hector Achilles. 

“There is one candle for each year and another 
one for the new year, one to grow on, my mother 
said,’’ explained Hector Achilles. 

“Oh!” squealed the Princess. 
did? 


“Isn’t that splen- 
I never did have a cake like this before!” 


(Continued on page 172) 
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“With a wild whoop 
the Indians 
swept down—” 


) HAD BEEN a glorious 

battle, Bobby and his Scouts 

uccessfully standing off the 

attacks of the Indians. Then 

something happened! An at- 

tack from the rear, Captain 

Bobby thought. Then he saw it was only Mother, who had 

fixed up a table, and was just pouring some hot milk into 

the cups. Bobby knew that meant they were going to have 

good, hot Postum with crackers and cakes. Captain Bobby 

didn’t like milk much. But he loved it when it was made 
with Postum. 


Shame to admit, Captain Bobby was first to retreat. 
With a yell he darted back towards the table. Who would 
want to fight with a fine cup of Postum waiting? The Indians 
had discovered what was up, too. They were whooping right 
behind the Scouts, trying to beat them to the Postum. 


I don’t know who got to the Postum first, but there was 
plenty for all, because Bobby’s mother knew how good it 
was for them all, and she made lots of it. You ask your 
Mother to make some Postum with milk for you, too. 
You’ll certainly like it. 


“ “ “ “ 


MOTHERS! You know how much your children like 
to have a hot drink like the grown-ups. Yet coffee contains 
a drug called caffein that upsets digestion, affects the 
nervous system, and drains away strength from the 
physical reserve. But you can give your children all the 
Postum they want. Postum is a healthful drink, made of 
whole wheat and bran, and a little sweetening. 


Healthy children love Postum made with milk. Many of 
them do not get the milk they need, because they do not 
like its flavor. Make Instant Postum for them, with hot (not 
boiled) milk. It has the wholesomeness of a warm dri 
and all the nourishment of milk and Postum. And it is so 
easily made—right in the cup. Postum costs much less per 
cup, too. Incidentally, as you know coffee is bad for the 
children, don’t you think it might be well to stop it yourself? 


If you’ll send the coupon below to us, we will send you a 
week’s supply, free. Enough for a cup every meal for a 
week. You’ll see how well the children like it, and you can 
try it yourself, too. Send the coupon in right now! 


© 1925, P. C. Co. 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. C.L. 3-25 


I would like to try Postum. Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, a week’s supply of 


Instant Postum 
Postum CEREAL 


I a ncitinintineeatibalhiinadiiiiiaiie 
ete es 


In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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A is for Alphabet Crackers, 
B for the Box where they live, 

C for the Children who buy them, 
And D for Delight they will give. 


Be sure mother gets Alphabet 
Crackers for you. They are good 
for little boys and girls to eat, 
and the empty packages make 
fine blocks for you to play with. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 


HERE’S always some cause that needs 
money—a college fund, a library, a 
school, a church. Many organizations of 
this kind have been raising money by taking 


subscriptions for CHILD LIFE either at 
bazaars, by mail or through the enthusiastic 
recommendation of their members. 


For full details and working plans write 


MISS NAN McCULLOCH 
CHILD LIFE 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A EEE RD ESER ET) | WHO'S WHO IN 


THE ZOO 


Number XX 
By RUTH BRADFORD 


O YOU believe in fairies? 

Well then, when you see me 

in your gardens sipping honey from 

the flowers and darting out my 

long funny tongue to catch a nice 

tasty little insect, I suspect you 
think I’m a fairy bird. 

But bless my tail feathers, I’m a 
real bird all right, even if I am just 
a little more than three inches long 
from the tip of my long bill to the 
end of my tail. Why, I have a big 
long scientific name—Archilochus 
Colubris—and everything else that 
big birds have, including a very 
nice wife and two charming babies. 

I suppose you have guessed my 
name already and I do hope you’ll 
color me in my most beautiful 
colors. My wife’s feather coat is 
more sober than mine, but she is 
just as brave a fighter as I am when 
a hawk or some other big bird 
comes too near our dear little cup- 
shaped nest of spider web and moss 
and plant-down over in our pine 
tree. i 

I suppose I’m really too small to 
do much in the way of singing, but 
I have a cunning little squeak and 
I know how to make a pretty buzz- 
ing song with my wings. My 
wings, you see, are very strong and 
go up and down ever so fast while 
I’m hunting dinner in flowers that 
are too frail to hold me up. 

I am useful to the world both by 
gobbling up insects and by carry- 
ing pollen dust from flower to 
flower and in this way helping new 
flowers to grow. 

In summer you will find birds 
like me all over the United States, 
but most of us—even those living 
as far north as Alaska—spend our 
winters way down in southern 
Mexico or even in Central America. 

Just think of us crossing the Gulf 
of Mexico and flying 500 miles 
without stopping once for rest or 
a good dinner! I think that is as 
long a trip as a fairy would take. 
Don’t you? 
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NUMBER TWENTY 


Dear Children: Read about me on the preceding and age and address with the page you color. 
page, guess my name and color me in my really The best page and answer by a girl wins a prize, 
truly colors. Mail meso I'll reach Ruth Bradford, and so does the best page and answer by a boy. 
CHILD LIFE, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, IIl., The boys and girls who do the next best pages and 
before March 12. Be sure to send your name answers are listed on our Honor Roll. 
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The Best Bedtime Story for the Children 
Is the Wonder Tale of Uncle Sam at Work 


HE best bedtime story you can read to 

your children is the story of Uncle Sam 
at Work—what he is doing, and how he 
does it—as set forth in the remarkable book 
“The American Government,’’ by Frederic 
J. Haskin, a new and enlarged edition of 
which is just off the press. It is a straight- 
forward account of the activities of the 
Federal Government, written in simple 
direct language, easily understood by any 
boy or girl in the higher grammar grades. 
It is as interesting as a fairy tale and as 
accurate as arithmetic. Before publication 
every chapter was read and approved by a 
Government authority. It has been en- 
dorsed by thousands of public officials, 
educators, clergymen and others, and is 
generally conceded to be the most authori- 
tative and understandable account of the 
working side of the Federal Government 
that has ever been written. Since this book 
was first issued it has run through 80 editions 
reaching nearly 700,000 copies. It has been 
translated into 11 languages. It is used as 


This is a Book That Should 
Order Your Copy Today! 


*‘The American Government,’’ new 
and enlarged edition, has 484 pages, in- 
cluding a 32-page section of beautiful 
halftone illustrations. There are 42 
chapters; over 150,000 words. It is 
8x53{ inches in size and durably bound 
in forest green cloth stamped with gold. 
Before publication every chapter of 
this book was read and approved by a 
Government authority. It is in a class 
with books that often sell for $3 or $4. 
It is being distributed by CHILD LIFE 
primarily to promote better citizenship 
by giving a better and more intimate 
understanding of how the Government 
functions. Price ONE DOLLAR ($1.00) 
postage prepaid to any address in the 
U. S. Money back if not satisfied. 


a textbook in many schools, and because of 
its unquestionable accuracy it is relied upon 
by foreign governments as a source of infor- 
mation upon American governmental affairs. 

It is your duty as a citizen and a parent 
to know what your Government does and 
how it does it, and to see that your children 
—those who are old enough to understand— 
are fully informed also. Your fathers were 
a part of this Government. You area part 
of it. Your children are a part of it. But 
what do you really know about it? What 
can you tell them when they ask you for 
such information? Do you know the facts? 
Can you answer their questions? Read 
this book and get the facts! Read it in the 
family circle! Have the older children read 
it! It isa story of varied deeds more mar- 
velous than the wonder tales of the ancients. 
It is a story whose astounding facts stand 
out so boldly in the record of the world’s 
progress that the knowledge of them cannot 
but increase the love and honor we all have 
for our country. 


be in Every American Home 
Know Your Government! 


with each book, a new 5- 
FREE = map of the U. S., 
x22 inches in size. 
This map gives saute of leading cities, time 
tones, distances between principal cities, nick- 
names of states, state motioes, state flowers, and 
photographs of 48 leading Federal officials. Also 
Sree booklet containing complete text of Constitu- 
tion, 


FREDERIC J. HASKIN, Publisher 
c/o CHILD LIFE | 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


| 

| Please find enciosed $....... for which you will | 
| send, postage prepaid,...... copies of the new and | 
| enlarged edition of ‘““The American Government.” | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


OER i046 nde cbess sens wkeebaaueetnaweeees | 


DORs sis ccticccdovccvcsscectvseaspeccedeseuuns | 


(Price per copy—One Dollar) 
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THE FIRST 
BIRTHDAY CAKE 


((Continued from page 169) 


And His Majesty said it was 
splendid. And Her Majesty said 
it was splendid. His Majesty 
called for the Royal treasurer who 
brought the big bag of gold for 
Hector Achilles just as the King had 
promised in his proclamation. 

“You are the only one in the 
kingdom who could find a birthday 
present for the Princess”’ said the 
King. ‘And you found it in your 
mother’s kitchen.” 

“TI certainly should never have 
thought of looking in any woman’s 
kitchen,” sighed the Queen. ‘You 
have the present you asked for, 
Diana Minerva; you have some- 
thing you have never had before.” 

“But I want this again,” the 
Princess said quickly. “I want 
one every year, exactly like this.” 

“Not just exactly!” Hector 
Achilles spoke quickly, too. ‘Each 
year you must have one more candle 
because you will be one year older.” 

“‘So I shall,”’ agreed the Princess. 
“Next year there must be ten 
candles. You tell your mother. 
And, Father,” she said to His 
Majesty, the King, “please issue 
another proclamation. Tell the 
people that all the little girls and 
boys in the kingdom must have 
birthday cakes like this.” 

And the King issued the procla- 
mation because he always wanted 
to do what the Princess Diana 
Minerva asked him to do. And as 
no one but Hector Achilles’ mother 
knew how to make cakes with 
names in pink frosting on the white 
frosting, Hector Achilles’ mother 
had more than she could do. 
She grew very, very rich and had 
to buy a new cook stove every 
month. She couldn’t begin to 
make so many birthday cakes by 
herself, so the eldest daughter of 
each of the noble families in the 
kingdom came to help her. The 
eldest daughters learned how to 
make the cakes and they taught 
their eldest daughters, so that in 
time almost everybody could have 
a birthday cake. But the very first 
birthday cake was for the Princess 
Diana Minerva when she was 
eight years old. 
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SNATCHING COCONUTS 


By EMMETT DUNN ANGELL 


Author of “‘Play,*” ‘A Book of Games,” 
HIP captains are not especially over- 
joyed when anything interferes with 
the smooth sailing of the craft under 
their command. They learn, however, to 
take the sea as they find it, and Captain 
Miller was no exception to the rule. The 
“Silver Bell” had been severely buffeted by 
the storm encountered after leaving Port 
Au Prince, Haiti, and because of engine 
trouble, the careful captain had concluded to 
seek the shelter of an uninhabited tropical 
island while the necessary repairs were made. 
The youngsters, who were enjoying the thrill 
that comes but occasionally in a lifetime, were 
delighted with this added and unexpected 
feature of their cruise on the “Silver Bell.” 
Every day had been a wonder day for them, 
and they were very certain that no other 
children could possibly surpass them in good 
fortune. To be at sea on a real ship, with 
Toppo, the ex-clown to teach them games, was 
a combination of delights that could not be 
surpassed. Even school, which was held on 
deck each day with Miss Frazer as their 
teacher, was much more interesting than 
school had ever been before. And now—a 
tropical isle! What more could any boy or 
girl ask? 
It was morning when the ship steamed 
cautiously into the tiny, sheltered harbor. 


“Cage Ball Book,” 


“Real Games for Real Kids,” etc. 


Coconut palms in lofty grandeur swayed 
their tufted crests in a rhythm that seemed to 
accompany the pounding of the surf on the 
beach of shining sand. There was no sign of 
life. When the anchor clanked raspingly 
down into the clear depths, Captain Miller 
turned to the eager bunch of little spectators 
and drawled, “Well, I don’t suppose any of 
you kids would like to go ashore?”’ 

“Oh, may we?” piped Mary Emily, and 
Jack added, “‘ You just bet we would, Captain 
Miller.” 

“Well, perhaps I’ll let you—I guess it’s 
safe. I haven’t been down in these parts for 
many years. I wouldn’t want you kids 
grabbed by cannibals.” 

“Oh, there aren’t any cannibals, are there?” 
quavered Carol. 

“TI couldn’t say there are, and I couldn’t 
say there ain’t,”’ said the Captain. 

“What about pirates?’ inquired Toppo 
gravely. 

“That’s a thought!” replied the Captain. 
“But if you are sure these youngsters will 
stay close to the water’s edge, I think they’ll 
be safe.” 

With that settled, the boat was lowered, 
and in a few moments the youngsters were 
romping on the smooth, hard sand, with little 
excursions into the denser foliage beyond the 
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sentinel palms. They were to have lunch 
on the beach, and it was while the other 
children were busy preparing the place for the 
spread, that Jack and Bert slipped away to 
explore what lay beyond the jutting point. 
They found another stretch of fine beach and 
raced across it to another point that looked 
unusually interesting and mysterious to them. 


“My! I'll bet that . 
this is one of the places i 
where pirates used to YY = 
° ° W477 oon “mS 
come all right!” said vie) WANN 
“T’d like to stay UIT yy \\\ 


Bert. 
right here and hunt for q Ji 
treasures, diamonds and | 

pieces of eight and things 
like that.” 

‘‘Um—and buried 
chests and daggers, and 
old pistols—Oh! I wish 
we didn’t have to go back 
but could just stay here 
and hunt and hunt and 
hunt,” said Jack breath- 
lessly, as he raced around 
another point of land. 

It was an enthralling / 
exploration and they TE 
were really much farther " 
from the starting point than 
they thought, when either con- 
science or appetite suggested that 
they turn back. 

“TI guess we’ll hear from this,” 
said Bert, “for Captain Miller told 
us not to get out of sight of the ship,”’ 
and he started to hurry toward one 
of the jagged points which they had 
passed a few minutes before. 

Stepping like young race horses, they sped 
breathlessly around the point of land, only to 
come upon a scene that was enough to dismay 
the most courageous of boys. Coming toward 
them was a band of twenty men. Some had 
swords dangling from their waists, while 
others had sashes that bristled with daggers. 
Fierce, swarthy faces, bare necks and chests 
and earringed ears, ragged clothing with bits 
of brilliant color in sash or head bandage 
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added to the barbaric appearance of the group. 
Such men and such clothing and such weap- 
ons the boys had never seen. When their 
horrified eyes had taken in the picture, out 
of the jungle came a dozen black men with 
great iron collars around their necks and 
chains which linked them together, while a 
tremendous brute of a man prodded them and 
shouted angrily in some 
strange foreign tongue. 


age a “Oh, wow-ie!’’ said 
" Bert as he grabbed hold 
\ of Jack and turned to 
~ run, but before the boys 
hie 


could make a start they 
were surrounded. Pis- 
tols were pointed at 
them, swords were swung 
in the air, and, when it 
seemed that the boys’ 
last moment had come, a 
man who looked fiercer 
than all of the others 
burst through the crowd. 
He had a wooden peg leg 
and where his right hand 
should be there was just 

a steel hook, and over 

one eye there was a 

black patch. 

“Back, you slither- 
ing sons of a sea cook,” 
he bellowed fiercely. 
And, as the pirate crew 
fell back, the leader 
glared at the boys with 
his one good eye. 
“Who are you—where 
did you come from?’’ 

he demanded. Without waiting for a reply 
he turned to his ugly followers and shouted, 
“Back to the den with them! No one must 
take away the secrets of the Island of Lost 
Hopes.” 

“We must save the others,” whispered Jack 
as he edged around in the direction of the 
camp. ‘“We’ll run as fast as we can and hol- 
ler for them to save themselves.’’ The pir- 
ates seemed unconcerned as the two small 
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boys got to a position where there was no one 
between them and the point that hid the pic- 
nic party from the “Silver Bell.” With a 


swift glance back, Jack muttered, “‘Let’s 


go,’ and started down the beach at a pace 


that he had never equaled before, and Bert 
traveled just as fast. They didn’t glance 
back, but they heard the yells of the pirates 
as the pursuit started. The boys tore around 
the point and were just ready to shout their 
warnings. But they could only gulp in open- 
mouthed amazement at the second startling 
sight of the morning. The lunch was spread 
on the sand. Dip Streeter and Mary Emily 
were arranging the contents of the baskets 
but—there were more pirates—and some of 
them were children and all of them seemed 
quite at home. Toppo was chatting pleas- 
antly with one of the ugliest, and Phyllis and 
Carol were sitting under a palm tree, laughing 
at something that another strange creature 
had just told them. It looked like a happy 
family of pirates, bandits, slave drivers and 
their own crowd. 

“What seems to be the trouble?” inquired 
Toppo. “You beys seem disturbed about 
something.” 

The youngsters were out of breath from 
their run and the excitement and could just 


ee iO —“—ee 


stare at the 
unusual spectacle. 
They couldn’t talk. 

“The world isn’t very big 

after all,” continued Toppo. “Here 

we are On what was supposed to be an 

uninhabited island and I find several of my 

old friends. You boys will be glad to meet 

Jerry Deacon, the director for the Super- 

Splendid Motion Picture Corporation. Jerry 

is an old circus friend of mine and is producing 

apicture. Oh, by the way,” continued Toppo, 

as Jerry shook hands with the boys who were 

still too dazed to more than stammer a greet- 

ing, ““we got a little worried about you, and 

Jerry sent some of his actors down the beach 

to find you. Did you happen to see 
them?” 

“Did we see them—did we see them?” 
Jack croaked, recovering a part of his voice, 
at the same moment realizing that he and Bert 
had been victims of a practical joke that they 
never would forget. “I’ll say we did— why 
—why—”’ 

But he got no further, for the shout of 
laughter that went up from the crowd on the 
beach was echoed by the members of the 
pirate band who now appeared around the 
point in their pursuit of the boys. 

It required some time for the youngsters 
to get back to normal, but after a period of 
merry joshing they began to enjoy the novelty 
of being with a costumed troupe of motion 
picture actors. There were children in the 
company, for the picture that was being made 
depicted the days of piracy and the slave 
trade. Within a short distance of the 
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anchorage of the “Silver Bell” and in a 
pretty cove, a village had been constructed 
for the film that was being made. After 
lunch the children enjoyed a wonderful after- 
noon, watching the making of several scenes. 
They were even permitted to take part in 
one of them as members of the crowd of vil- 
lagers that welcomed the return of a slave 
ship. Inthe gay costumes of the period, they 
followed the directions of Jerry Deacon with 
all of the seriousness of professional per- 
formers. It was fascinating and time flew 
rapidly, but eventually the director called the 
day’s work done and all of the performers 
relaxed. 

Later, as they sprawled on the beach in 
colorful groups, Toppo gathered together his 
band of voyagers and the moving picture 
children and taught them a new game. 
First, with the help of some of the native 
negroes, who were wonderful tree climbers, 
a pile of coconuts was gathered and broken 
from tough outer husks. Fifteen were 
placed on the beach on a spot that was mid- 
way between two lines that had been 
scratched on the sand. Each line was about 
twenty feet from the coconuts. The children 
were divided into two teams of ten on a side 
and were stationed back of their goal lines, 
sitting on the ground. 

“Now,” said Toppo, “we are ready to play 
the game, Snatching Coconuts. There are 
fifteen coconuts here and the team that gets 
eight of them will win the game. Dip 
Streeter is the captain of his team and Andy 
Miller is the captain of the other. When I 
say, ‘Go,’ the player at the right end of 
Andy’s team and the player at the right 





































coconuts. Both have the same object, and 
that is to get a coconut and run back with it 
to the goal line of his own team without being 
tagged by the opponent. If a player gets a 
coconut and gets back safely without being 
tagged, he wins one point for his team and 
the coconut is the counter. If he is tagged 
before he gets there, he has to give his coco- 
nut to the tagger and that gives a point to 
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end of Dip’s team will run out toward: the 
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the other team. The two players who go out 
first will sit down at the foot of their. respec- 
tive lines and the next two will run out when 
I give the signal.” 

The game started and the players soon 
found that it was not wise to rush out and 
grab a coconut, as their momentum carried 
them on so far that it was easy for an oppo- 
nent totagthem. It didn’t take long for them 
to learn that Snatching Coconuts was a game 
requiring skill and cunning and that the best 
way to play was to run out and keep a sharp 
eye on the opponent and then, by a quick, 
deceptive movement, get the coconut and 
dart away. There was a big laugh when 
Tubby Wheeler rushed out from his side and 
grabbed a coconut at the same moment that 
Elizabeth took one. Both youngsters rushed 
madly back to their own goal lines, only to 
learn that both coconuts had to be returned 
to the center. 

“Only one coconut may be taken at any 
one time,” explained Toppo, “and if two are 
taken by opponents, they must both be 
returned. If two are reaching for the nuts, 
the player who gets one first keeps it and the 
other player pursues and tries to tag.” 

When Andy’s team had eight coco- 
nuts and won the first game, the children 
had gained enough in skill so that the follow- 
ing games were real exhibitions of strategy. 

“That was some sport all right,” said 
Andy when they returned to the ship from 
their wonderful day on shore. “It was one 
of the best games we have ever played.” 

“The best game was the one that was 
played on Bert and me,” said Jack, sheep- 
ishly looking at Toppo. 

“TI guess it was rather rough on you and 
Bert for a while,” grinned Toppo. “But, at 
that, it was quite an experience, for you have 
had all the thrill of being captured by pirates. 
So you know how others felt when it really 
used to happen.” 

“We know how it felt all right—all right,” 
was Jack’s reply as he called up the picture 
of the fierce-looking band that had surrounded 
him but a few short hours ago. 
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THE TURTLE WHOSE SNAP 
UNFASTENED 


(Continued from page 142) 


Tort remembered what his mother had said about 
the unreliability of fish and gave a little sob. He 
wished that he had minded his mother and wished 
he had learned to swim. He wished that wish more 
than the other. He sobbed again and gave a 
desperate grab at the tail. His snap unfastened 
all the way and off went Mr. Salmon. 

Down went Tort. 

He kicked frantically and wished again that he 
had obeyed his mother. But that didn’t help much. 
Suddenly he seemed to hear his mother’s voice say- 
ing, ‘‘Flippers out, back and up! One, two, three!” 
and unconsciously he found himself counting and 
moving his flippers in time with his counts. 

He stopped sinking but he didn’t go up. ‘“O!” 
he thought. “If I can only hold my breath long 
enough I can do it!”” He counted desperately and 
beat his flippers again. ‘‘One, two, three! One, 
two, three!”’ and suddenly he felt himself rising to 
the top. 

“One, two, three! One, two, three! He was 
beginning to feel less terrified and hoped he could 
keep up the strokes. One, two, three! He counted 
again and again and all at once he shot quite unex- 
pectedly to the top. He stuck his little nose high 
a er a = — long nye = - so 
g to reathing fresh air again that he forgot —— — 
about the swimming until suddenly he realized that MAKE EVERY C H ta. 
he was swimming and rather well. Then because A PICTURE 
he knew he could swim at last and was no longer . a 
afraid of the water, he laughed and giggled and blew 
bubbles with his nose under, sticking it out to get Bring out that true baby loveli- 
air when he wanted it. cag Ca eras SK 

He didn’t tell about his experience when he got ness—those dimpled, rosy Cheeks 
a but = a —; nt he six and mischievous eyes. Her every 

sh eggs in silence. But right after lunch he swam eee. is a delightful pic ‘ 
back to the Island where he gathered a great bunch nr a ey me Li rye 
of mint for his mother, and made three willow whis- AE LL SUS 
tles for his brother and sisters. Kiddie Cap. 

ge his ae eas — she - - 3 
mint, “have you disobeyed me: you have <- SOS le Page ' 
don’t want the mint. I don’t want a present from si ti CdS tT arr shes 
a naughty little boy.” carry Fairfame Kiddie Caps, we 

‘““We want the whistles just the samey,’’ shouted will supply you through them— 
pag ng sen: ge Fete “ais write us, sending their name. 

e swam — Po 7 —. Tort said, with a 
wide grin on his funny little face. ) so 

““You never!’’ shouted the three again. PRICED 

‘“‘Come and see,” said Tort. e 

So his brother and sisters and father and mother g} 
went to the water to see Tor‘. swim. 2 

“It is time you learned,” said his father. AND UP 

“That is not too good,” Boxes said. “I can do 
better.” 

“We think it is fine,’ the sisters said together. . - 
They were always a little soft where their handsome Send for the Fairfame ye damn 
brothers were concerned. Pig Se ee Se RS 

Mrs. Turtle turned a deep brown with pride.  Plleierieecsige 

“T think it is marvelous!’ she cried. 

And always after that Tort swam errands for his 
mother. Once a week he bought crawfish at the —— eaieeeanel 
market, twice a week he got jelly weed and almost RRR Acs Re os gan 
every day fresh moss and raised root. ee NaS RE 

Of course it relieved his mother of a great deal of 
running and responsibility and gave her more time 
to swim slowly about with her reticule floating out 
at one side, the reticule of blue knitted silk with a 
design of cut steel beads. 


BABY CAPS - KIDDIE CAPS - BOUDOIR_CAPS 
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— —-35c Package and Diet Book FREE- — — 


Nestlé’s Milk Food 
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When tt 
tires of milk— 


CHILD of the run-about age (2 to 5 

years) must keep on with its milk diet. 

But once he has tired of whole milk, not all 

the fairy stories you could tell at mealtime will 

win him back. And coaxing forms bad eating 

habits, crowds the digestion and brings a 
lasting aversion to milk. 


But one form of milk the run-about is 
sure to like—Nestlé’s Milk Food! All chil- 
dren like it. It’s so pleasant to drink. 


Nestlé’s is as perfect a food at this crisis as at the 
turning-point of babyhood. Milk with a little 
wheat cereal and cane sugar added. Splendid 
nourishment producing energy and _ growth. 
The scientific preparation makes it easy to digest. 
For this cereal-food-drink, simply add water and 
boil, not three hours, but one minute. 


Nestlé’s Milk Food always appeals to the milk- 
jaded child. Give a glass of warm Nestlé’s at the 
three regular meals and the mid-morning lunch. 


Mail this coupon today and we will send you a free 35c package of 
i , and our Mother Book, including diet suggestions 


for pre-school and run-about age. 


NESTLE’S FOOD CO., 130 William St., N. Y. 
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WHO’S WHO IN 
CHILD LIFE 


D3 the March wind blow any fairies your way? 

Quite a few of them, waving perky new wings, 
and whispering spring secrets, pranced into CHILD 
LIFE’S pages this month. 

Perhaps they helped Hector Achilles to find the 
birthday present the Princess Diana Minerva 
wanted most. At any rate, after he had peered 
through the Wise Woman’s long-distance spectacles 
he wasn’t at all slow about discovering it—right in 
his own mother’s kitchen! 

After you read FRANCES STERRETT’S story— 
which is just as delightful as “The Corn That 
Popped”’ and some of her others that you love, 
why, perhaps you’ll want to cook something your- 
self. If you do, just step into our new CHILD 
LIFE Kitchen and CLARA INGRAM JUDSON will 
tell you how to make some of the yum-yummiest 
things that ever tickled your tongue. Mrs. Judson, 
you will remember as the author of many jolly 
books—among them “Junior Cook Book,” “The 
Camp at Gravel Point” and “Billy Robin and His 
Neighbors.” 

A number of readers wrote us how much they 
liked FREDERICK STARR’S article last year about 
the “‘ Japanese Doll Festival.’”’ This month he tells 
you of some other fascinating “Japanese Toys” 
and makes us all wish we could play with them our- 
selves. Professor Starr, you know, is a famous 
lecturer and writer who has won many medals for 
his work with our brothers of other lands. 

And Dizzy Lizzie—well, we’ll have to admit that 
HuGH LOFTING’s happy-go-lucky heroine, after she 
once gets inside the gates of Cracko-Crazenia and 
changes her name and her personality, begins to 
show Aloysius and Anxious Aggie a crazy time of 
it. Next month Prof. Foozle of Bill Jenkins’ Idea 
Shoppe helps her out. 

AUGUSTA SEAMAN’S story in CHILD LIFE is 
just as popular as her stories always are. Barbara’s 
adventures in the mysterious old house, while 
searching for the seven keyholes, get more and more 
absorbing. Next month she loses the key itself and 
the Carroll Twins—But we’ll let you read that chap- 
ter for yourself! 

Of course, we don’t need to call your attention 
to such good old stand-bys as Uncle Jerome’s music 
club (conducted by GEORGE H. GARTLAN, director of 
public school music of New York City). And as for 
Toppo’s game (told by the famous play man—who is 
just now conducting deck sports on the “‘Leviathan”’ 
—isn’t this pirate-y game one of the best yet?) 

Next month, beside these four good stories, 
FRANCES MARGARET Fox (author of “Ellen Jane”’ 
and “‘Janey,’’ the ‘Little Bear” Series, and lots of 
other attractive books) writes you such an interest- 
ing really-truly story about “‘The Button Princess 
and the Swinging Tree,’”’ and ANNA BOTSFORD 
CoMSTOCK, the great naturalist, tells you of the trop- 
ical journey taken by Swiftwing, the Swallow, before 
he comes back to us at Easter time. Our own 
MARGARET WARDE of “‘Betty Wales” fame writes 
you another Dick and Dolly story all about Dolly 
getting lost in the Vermont woods near “‘The April 
Path.” Then there is “The Easter Flower Choir” 
and a delightful Firefly by ELIZABETH MADOXx 
ROBERTS and — 

Well, CHILD LIFE for April will be a real 
Easter present—just wait and you’ll see for yourself! 
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READ has the reputation of being the staff 
of life, but it’s milk and more milk they give 
us when we're underweight. Number Six is a 
dairy maid from—oh, let’s say Wisconsin. Of 
course there are dairy herds and girls and boys 
who have milk chores to do in every one of our 
forty-eight states and in Canada, too, but Wis- 
consin seems to have a reputation for fine cows 
and for sweet wholesome milk and butter and 
cheese. 
Did you get started on your quilt at the very 


Inder Pastimes 
THE CHILD LIFE QUILT NO. 6 


Designed by RUBY SHORT McKIM 
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No. 6. THE WISCONSIN DAIRY MAID 


See page 189 for Key to CHILD LIFE QUILT 





first? We surely hope so, as there are twenty 
blocks in all and you will want every single one. 
By following the instructions very carefully you 
can have one of these most interesting quilts for 
your very own. 


Instructions: To change the drawing into a quilt 
block, trace through carbon onto a smoothly-ironed piece 
of muslin that is cut about ten inches square. To make sure 
that your lines will trace perfectly true, use a ruler to mark 
along. After you have traced the pattern onto the muslin, 
you can work it in simple outline stitch, any color you ma 
choose for your quilt. There are twenty drawings in < 
just enough for a child's quilt. 
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CREED: 


Kindness to Animals 
Almost every boy and girl in town 
—and many grown-ups as well— 
attended the animal show of the Broc- 


MOTTO: Responsibility. 


I live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can to 
make it better. 


PLEDGE: Every day I wili do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 


become the farmers’ best helpers.’’ 

““We might have an animal show,”’ 
said Bill quickly, and every member 
sat up and took notice. ‘‘We could 


do tricks, David could show his pet 
raccoon and I’m sure that Mr. 
Anton would loan us his monkey. 
Then Elizabeth and Miriam could 





ton Good Citizens’ League. 


enjoyed it, too, but not any. 
more than the members did. 
And they certainly didn’t 
enjoy it more than Broc- 
ton’s dogs and horses, be- 
cause it was for their bene- 
fit that the show was given. 

When the Brocton league 
heard that the subject for 
March was to be “ Kind- 
ness to Animals,’’ their first 
thought was of their pets. 
Miriam and Elizabeth bor- 
rowed a book from the pub- 
lic library about the care of 
pets, and at the first March 
meeting they told the others 
what they hadread. All of 
them were surprised to 
learn that there were so 
many things that they 
could do to make their pets 
comfortable—things that 
they had never even thought 
of before. 

While the girls talked, 
the boys had been busy on 
the bird houses they were 
making. ‘I wish there 
were some way of showing 
the other kids in town how 
to take care of their pets,”’ 
said David. 

“Why don’t you?” sug- 
gested Miss Bradley. 
“Think what it would mean 
if all the children gave their 


They 


Message from 


WILSON L. GILL 


Inventor of the School Republic and President of the American 
Patriotic League 


We are expected, when we reach the voting age, to 
take our part in the community as responsible, inde- 
pendent citizens, always ready to take the initiative 
and to do team work for the public welfare. But we 
do not know how and cannot do it, for at home, at 
school and at college we have been trained as irre- 
sponsible subjects of a monarchy, rather than respon- 
sible citizens of a republic, and our irresponsibility in 
reference to government has been crystalized into 
habits before we reach the age of twenty-one. 

The School Republic is a method by which the oldest 
students in a university and the youngest children in 
the kindergarten may be trained positively to develop 
independence and every other feature of character that 
is necessary for the highest personal and community 
welfare. It furnishes the spirit and the practice of 
citizenship and suggests forms of organization, such as 
those of village, town, county, city, state and federal 
government, which are elastic and may be adapted to 
the circumstances of any school, club or association 
of young or older people, where there is some chance 
of instruction and practice in citizenship. 

As perfect citizenship must necessarily be founded 
upon justice and the spirit expressed in the Golden 
Rule, the use of a method that will tend toward such 
citizenship, in the public schools of all countries, will 
just as certainly tend toward international peace and 
co-operation, rather than competition, of all nations 
for the prosperity and happiness of the whole human 
race. 





charge admission and give the money have an act to show the audience how 


to take care of their dif- 
ferent pets—”’ 

“Yes, and we could sell 
bird houses, too,’’ inter- 
rupted David, while the 
others squealed with joy. 

The show was given the 
last Saturday in March in 
Miriam’s big back yard. 
Bird houses were sold and 
puppies, too, for Mr. An- 
ton, who was a kind man 
who loved animals, not only 
loaned his monkey to do 
tricks for the entertain- 
ment of the large audience, 
but gave the league mem- 
bers a whole litter of collie 
pups to sell. Miss Bradley 
had made many copies of 
a pledge on the typewriter 
—a pledge promising to be 
kind to birds—and every 
child who signed it was 
given a red and white rib- 
bon badge to wear. In 
fact, when the show was 
over, there was not a boy 
or girl there, who was not 
wearing a red and white 
badge—and a very wide 
grin, too. 

“‘We’vehad some scrump- 
tious meetings this month,” 
declared Elizabeth as the 
league members met after- 





pets the proper care and if they would 
help the birds, too. Many of the 
boys still shoot them. They don’t 
even know that, by destroying many 
harmful insects, the birds have 


to the Brocton Humane Society. 
They need it to add to their fund for 
public drinking fountains for dogs 
and horses. Miriam could ride her 
pony, Jim and I could have our dogs 
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wards to count the money 
that was to be turned over to the 
humane society. ‘‘We’ve read some 
wonderful animal stories; we learned 
about Henry Bergh, George T. An- 
gell, Richard Martin, Arthur Broome 


March, 1985 


and other great leaders in the humane movement; 
and we collected prints of the paintings of two great 
animal painters whose birthdays come in March— 
Rosa Bonheur and Sir Edwin Landseer.”’ 

‘“Yes,”” said Miss Bradley who had been helping 
the treasurer count the money, “‘and we’ve earned 
$49.50 for the Brocton Humane Society.” 


The Pledge 


I faithfully promise to be a friend to the birds, to 
feed them whenever possible and to protect them in 
every way I can. 


Message to CHILD LIFE GOOD CITIZENS 


From LEW SARETT, the Woodsman Poet 
Author of “‘“Many Many Moons” and ‘‘The Box of Ged" 


A good citizen is kind to cats and dogs. He never bruises 
a bird, a flower, a butterfly. The cat-people, the dog-people, 
and the wild-folk are the children of God, as we are. When 
they are kicked or crushed, they are hurt, as we are—only they 
can't talk; they can’t calla policeman. Wecan. They haven't 
much to say about how this big old world shall be run. We 
have. Let’s give them a square deal! 


Honor Roll for December 


Ethelyn Albrecht Arlo Fogle Dorothy Kanis Edith Roys 
Adele Altschul Eugene H. Frambach Joseph T. Klapper Evelyn Rubendall 
Wayne Armstrong Betty Galloway Francis Luella Sauter 
Ma B Mary E. Gaumer Mary Schold 
Adolphus Ballantyne Janice Germain Elaine Schuelke 
James Barger Jay nD Lyle Smith 
ughman Shirley Germain Genevieve Lewis Dorothy Spain 
Elizabeth Grant Dorothy Longbrake Ruth Stewart 
Beulah Hocerty Don Martin Berhl Streeter 
Barbara Hall A. Louise Mehring Beverly Streeter 
Lawrence Hanson Matilda Struogis 
Marian Hoelzman John Sutcliffe 
Margaret Hoffman Hazel Tarbutton 
Arthur Holtdorf E bh: cardo E. Viescas 
Robert Collier Ruth Holtdort rude Ne’ 
Ernest Eason James Hoopes 
Crystal Edwards Jane Hoopes Dorothy Opphile 
Thomas Ellison Stanley Ihlenfeldt Walter Otte 
Kathryn Faulkner Eva Irvine Glenn Pace 
Harold Finley Mary E. Jennings John D. Palm 
Norma Fladt Martin Justice Helen Parker 


Bessie Bromberg 
Eileen Coder 


Cora Wynhoft 


An Honor Point is awarded for each day a good citizenship deed is recorded. 
The monthly Honor Roll lists the names of those who earn twenty-five or more 
points, and there is a prize for members who earn 250 points during twelve 
consecutive months. Other good deeds may be substituted for those suggested 
above, and the best original activities are published and awarded extra points. 
Write your name, age and address at the top of a blank sheet of paper; then 
each day you can record the date and your deed or deeds for that day. Send 
your March list of good deeds in time to reach us by April sth, if you want to 
see your names on the Honor Roll. 


A Good Citizen—Kindness to Animals 


I learned the name of a humane officer in my town. 

I learned one state law for protecting domestic animals. 

I learned one state law for protecting wild animals. 

I housed my pets comfortably. 

I fed my pets regularly and properly. 

I = up a bird house. 

I kept a shallow pan filled with water for the birds. 

I fastened a suet bag to a tree for the chickadees. 

I fed crumbs or seeds to the birds. 

I = wire guards around our trees to keep cats away. 

I kept my cat shut up at night, so it could not hunt birds. 

I learned how birds help the farmer. 

I signed the pledge not to molest birds in any way. 

I fed nuts to the squirrels. 

I cared for the chickens properly. 

I was kind to aij animals at all times. 

I removed pieces of metal, glass or nails from the road or 
street, so they could not injure an animal. 

I read a good animal story. 

I read an instructive stpry about birds. 

I made a list of the things the horse does for us. 

I learned how my town cares for friendless animals. 

I read about one great leader in the humane movement. 

I learned about the work of our nearest humane society. 

I learned several new facts about Rosa Bonheur. 

I read about Sir Edwin Landseer. 


SOON oP Ot 


League Membership 


Any boy or girl who is a reader of CHILD LIFE may become 
a member of the league, and, upon application, giving his name, 
age and address, will receive a membership pin. We shall be 
glad to help you start a branch league among your friends or 
among the pupils in your room at school and shall mail you a 
handbook and pins for the boys whose names, ages and addresses 
you send us. 

Address all inquiries to Frances Cavanah, manager, CHILD 
LIFE Good Citizens’ League, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
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IN THE CHILD LIFE KITCHEN 
(Continued from page 163) 


LIFE magazine, so each month when it comes, copy 
the recipe in your note book and then you will have 
it handy. Copy only the words in the dark letters; 
the rest is not really truly the recipe; it’s just to tell 
you how the first time. 

Today’s recipe is for four people. If there are 
more (or less) in your family, you can make the 
recipe bigger or littler as you please. We’re going 
to cook something everyone likes to eat: 


BAKED APPLES 


Get out four fine apples, the box of sugar, an 
apple corer, a tablespoon, a teaspoon, a baking 
dish, the box of ground cinnamon, a pat of butter 
and measure out a cupful of water. Arrange all 
these things conveniently on 
the table. Now is the time = —=— 
to light the oven. If you are ~__ =>; 
not allowed to do this, ask 
some one to please do it for 
you. If you cook with a 
coal oven, see that the dampers 
are set. 

With a bit of clean tissue 
paper, butter the bottom of the 
baking dish. 

Wash the apples and wipe dry. 

Core the apples, and place 
them upright in the baking dish. 

(To core an apple, push the corer 

straight through the apple in the center, turn the 
corer and then pull it back out. It will bring the 
core with it. Don’t save the core.) 

Fill the core-holes with sugar—just as full as 
they will hold. 

Put 4 teaspoonful butter over each hole. 

Sprinkle 14 teaspoonful ground cinnamon over 
each apple. 

Pour the cupful of water into the dish. 

Set the dish of apples in the oven. 

Bake for one hour. See that the oven does not 
get too hot; your apples must keep nice and brown 
but not scorch. 

Look in the oven every 15 minutes to make sure 
they are not cooking too fast. 

Serve in individual dishes, with cream and 
sugar. 


* * * * * * * * 


While the apples are baking, wash the corer, 
spoons and cup and put them away. Put away all 
your supplies where you found them. Wipe off the 
kitchen table and brush up the floor. Copy your 
recipe if you have time. 

After the apples are taken from the baking dish, 
fill the dish with cold water and let it soak until 
after dinner when you can slip out and wash it. 

Now tell us truly—did you ever eat such good 
baked apples as yours? 
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CHILD LIFE 





YOUR SUTT AND DOLLS 


Designed by CHIQUET. With Patterns. 


rr night Bobby paper-doll dreamed that he roller skated 
right up to the moon. He sat on the edge and visited with 
the man in it. 

“My, Bobby, that is a nice suit you are wearing. Where did 
you buy it?” said Man-in-the-moon. “I did not buy it; my 
mother made it with a pattern she bought from CHILD LIFE,” 
said Bobby. “It is so cold up here, I wish I had brought my 
coat.” “What is that hanging over there on two stars?” said 
Man-in-the-moon. Bobby looked, and there hung his new 
spring topcoat. “My mother made this, too, with another 
CHILD LIFE pattern,” said Bobby. “My! CHILD LIFE 
must keep nice patterns! Do you suppose they have a good 
one for stars? I am thinking of making some new ones for the 
skv,"’ said Man-in-the-moon. ‘‘Please find out for me.” 

Bobby felt himself falling, falling. BUMP! Why, he was 
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sitting right on his own little bed in his bathrobe. In the 
pocket was a little gold pasteboard star with 2904 on the 
back of it. “That must be the number of the star pattern,” 
said Bobby sleepily. “No, that is the bathrobe pattern,” said 
his paper-doll mother who came in to see him. “My, that was 
a nice dream,” said Bobby. But the patterns were not dreams; 
write to CHILD LIFE and you'll find some for you. 

Bathrobe pattern, No. 2904, sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 years 

Blouse pattern, No. 4758, sizes, 2, 4 and 6 years. 

Coat pattern, No. 4248, sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 

Patterns are 20 cents each. 

We are always delighted to answer any questions Mother may 


care to ask, if she will send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to CHILD LIFE Pattern Department, care Rand McNally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 
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IN TULIP LAND 
B 


LZlinor AAlbert 


DIRECTIONS FOR CUT-OUT 


FPBST of ail, paste this page on the back of an old magasine cover. holes in the mill and into another piece of cork 
Cut the two slits on the windmill, make two pin holes through So gently: monenins the ont away from 
the black dots at the top, then fold on dotted lines, put tabs in slits Seeeee yee a8 Oe eee 

and bend back. Fold on the dotted lines of the wheel, put a large pin 

through the center, then through a piece of cork through the two 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT FAIRY STORIES 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


AIRY stories! Don't you love them?” ex- 
Fk claimed Mrs. Ridley, as she laid aside a 

charming new edition of old favorites and 
resumed her buttonhole-making. “I'm so thankful 
my little girl does not tire of them. She is nearly 
twelve and loves fairy tales as much as ever.” 

“TI should think you would be bothered about 
that," remarked her neighbor, Mrs. Fenton, as she 
measured a middy hem. “It seems to me, fairy 
tales have a doubtful value at best. I certainly do 
not want Jack to like them very long. I tolerate a 
little reading of them merely because I| consider 
them a notion he will soon get over.”’ 

“If they are a notion,” laughed another neighbor, 
Mrs. Jackson, “‘they are a notion ] have never out- 
grown. I love them as much as the children.” 

Mrs. Fenton looked at her friend much puzzled. 
Then she said, “It seems so strange to me that two 
of you—both sensible, truthful women—should like 
such silly things as fairy stories. Now here we are 
—just we three friends—so we can speak frankly; 
tell me what do you see in fairy stories—just made- 
up stuff—that’s all they seem to me!” 

“Oh, how can you say that?" cried Mrs. Ridley. 

“They seem to me the truest of stories,’ said 
Mrs. Jackson heartily. “A good fairy story is so 
much truer than, for instance, the so-called realistic 
story that has had such a vogue. In those we read 
that man is greedy and cruel; woman selfish and 
heartless—such things may be bits of facts but they 
are not true—not truth. The truth is that people 
are fine and beautiful, if only we can see those good 
qualities. A good fairy story is made up of essen- 
tial truth even though its animals speak and trees 
and bushes move from place to place.” 

“IT love to read them to my Iittle girl because they 
rest me,”’ added Mrs. Ridley. “I know of nothing 
more restful to my mind.” 

“Well, of all things!" laughed Mrs. Fenton. 
“Fairy stories restful! When the characters jump 
from one scene to another and people change into 
animals and back again, how can you call them 
restful?” . 

‘Because they are clear-cut,” replied Mrs. Ridley. 
‘The good characters are always good—or if they 
stumble a bit, I know it will come out all right: 
And the bad characters are so definitely bad and get 
their deserts with such satisfying promptness. 

‘Now in real life, things do not always seem as 
simple as that. Instead of everything and every- 
body being plainly black or white, they are all sorts 
of mixed-up shades of gray. No sooner do | make 
up my mind that so-and-so is very bad, till | dis- 
cover something about her that is very, very good. 
Or someone I admire very much and thought per- 
fect, does something that seems to me very bad 
And presto! I am all mixed up. Probably | 
wouldn't admit it except to good friends as you two 
are, but, really, fairy stories with their clear issues 
and their simple faith and motivation are such a 
joy—they have steered me through many a prob- 
lem.” 

“Dear me!" exclaimed Mrs. Fenton. 


“Imagine 
finding all that in a fairy story! 


I never did. I 


wonder if I have read the good ones. How do you 
tell a fine fairy story when you come across it?” ° 

“Oh, by instinct, maybe, replied Mrs. Ridley, 
‘and when in doubt, read it to the children—they 
know and their judgment is unerring. They can 
tell whether a fairy tale rings true or whether it is 
merely a lot of impossibilities strung together. Of 
course the strung-together sort are valueless—no, 
I'll not say that either. Rather, they are harmful 
because a child's mind should not be filled with 
anything but the best.” 

“Yet you say read to them as a test,”’ objected 
Mrs. Fenton. 

“Just try to,” laughed Mrs. Jackson. “You may 
begin, but unless your child’s mind has been spoiled 


_by hearing a lot of trash, he will recognize a good 


story and love it or be bored with a tawdry one 
and divert his attention elsewhere. The fine.stories 
that children love can be read over and over again, 
long after they are almost known by heart.” 

“But you will have to admit that even the good 
stories are merely imaginings,” said Mrs. Fenton. 

“Gladly,”’ agreed Mrs. Jackson, “only, if you don't 
mind, we'll take away the word ‘merely... They are 
imaginings, and that is why they are most valuable.” 

“But I don’t want my boy making things up or 
listening to made-up stories,’ insisted Mrs. Fenton. 
“IT want him to be a truth teller.” 

“And so do I want my Margaret to be a truth 
teller,” agreed Mrs. Ridley heartily, “but I think 
I can teach her the difference between bringing me 
a true report of what she has seen or done and 
sharing with me the delightful fancies she so enjoys.” 

“Why, what would science—that most exact of all 
things—what would science be without imagina- 
tion? Would we ever have had aéroplanes if someone 
had not imagined flying? Where but up in the 
clouds would our useful electricity be if no one had 
ever imagined harnessing the lightning? Or our 
radios, if no one had imagined conveying the human 
voice a distance. 

“Imagination is one of life's greatest forces and 
like all other great things, can be strengthened by 
use—by practice. I want my little girl to use her 
imagination, to use it daily. I want her to imagine 
beauty she cannot see and goodness better than 
she has ever known. I want her to imagine all that 
so successfully and so vividly that she can actually 
bring it to pass in her own life.” 

Almost solemnly, Mrs. Fenton folded up the middy 
she had been hemming and picked up the book of 
fairy tales from the table at her side—the book that 
had started the discussion. 

As she thoughtfully turned the pages she said, 
“Somehow, I never thought of fairy stories that 
way before. I always thought them sort of silly 
and I was ashamed to remember how I used to love 
them when as a tiny little girl I heard them—away 
from home. I guess maybe my mother didn't 
understand about them any better than I have. 

‘But I see what you mean,” she added, vigorously, 
“and I'm going to be the one to enjoy them with 
Jack after this. Maybe I can imagine with him; 
no doubt I need practice.” 


CLUB MOTTO: 
The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 

The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 
in its members. 

Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club, 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well illustrated stories are 


especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 
The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 
If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 


LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 


be returned. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


CARE OF RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


SPRING 
SPRING! Spring! 
With all the joy you bring 
Flowers, birds, and every lovely 
thing. 
Now let us just 
Sing! Sing! Sing! 
KATHARINE BLACKMAN 
Age 9 years 


* MY DREAM 


DREAMED alittle fairy dream, 
I thought I was a sprite, 

And in that lovely fairyland, 

We danced most every night. 


We danced upon a carpet green 
That was so sweet and very clean. 
The queen sat on a throne 

All made by elves for her alone. 


I wanted very much to stay, 
But then I woke, for it was day. 


LINETTE ARNY MACAN 


Age 8 years Easton, Pa. 


No manuscripts can 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 


JAMES, MARY ELLEN, ELIZABETH 
AND BARBARA NAN 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 

LIKE CHILD LIFE so much. 

My mother reads me the stories 
and I look at the pictures and read 
them over again. 

My friends all want to see 
CHILD LIFE when they come to 
see us. I have three sisters. Mary 
Ellen is three years old. Elizabeth 
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536 S. CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


is two, and Barbara Nan is just 
four months old. Here is our pic- 
ture. 
Your friend, 
JAMES CAMPBELL MCCONNELL 
Age 5 years Alexandria, S. D. 


THE BEAUTIFUL 
PRESENT 


ONCE upon a time there was a 
little girl, Her name was 
Kitty Davis, but she was so cross 
that everybody called her Pouty. 
One day she was walking in the 
woods and she met a beautiful 
fairy. The fairy gave her a won- 
derful present and said, ‘Keep this 
present and you will be happy.” 
And the little girl was happy-—so 
happy that everybody called her 
Sunshine. The beautiful present 
was CHILD LIFE. 
Lovingly, 
ELAINE BONNELL 
Age 11 years Winchester, Ky. 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 
| AM very interested in CHILD 

LIFE. This summer I spent on 
my grandfather's 16,o00-acre ranch. 
There I rode horseback and had a 
wonderful time. My horse’s name 
was Dorothy. She was an awfully 
pretty horse. 

My mother and I took a trip 
through the Rocky Mountains. 
My grandfather's ranch is in Al- 
berta, Canada. We broke a heifer 
to ride. At first she was very wild. 
When we got on her she would run 
and stop suddenly, throwing us off. 

There were about sixteen cats 
on the farm. Roy fed them when 
he milked and found a little kitty 
in Olds (a town twelve miles from 
the ranch) which I cared for. 
When I left he put it in the barn 
with the other cats. 

Hay season was a great time for 





















Dress of lavender 
linen trimmed witb 
Bias Tape in fine 
white lawn. 


Girls’ dress of 
striped cotton suit- 


plain suiting and 
percale Bias Tape 


Our 
Spring 
Sewing 
Book 


is full of new and clever ideas for 
summer dresses, sports clothes, 
lingerie and utility articles made with 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Percale and lawn tapes in white, black 
and colors for tub dresses, fine taffeta 
silks to use on silk and wool materials 
and for millinery. Prettier clothes in 
less time and with less expense. 


Send 10 cents in stamps 


to cover cost of mailing, for new 
book and 3-yard sample of tape in 
fast color percale in any one of the 
following colors: Lavender, Pink, 
Light Blue, Alice Blue, Red. Brown, 
Navy, Reseda Green, Gray, Old Rose, 
Black, Yellow, Linen Color, Orange. 


Wm. E.WRIGHT & SONS 
Manufacturers 
Dept. 575 Orange, N. J. 














To Hang Up Everything 
For pictures, mounted or unmounted, 
and wall decorations, use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 


For framed pictures, telephone books, 
ete. use 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist"’ 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Methods in 
Child Training 






me. I would climb on top of the 
haystack and have lots of fun. 
When I get CHILD LIFE, the 
first thing I turn to is the puzzle, 
next the Joy Givers’ Club, then 
Plays and Pageants. 
I enjoyed your letter very much. 
With love, 
JANE ANNE MCKEE 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

| HAVE just started to take 
CHILD LIFE and like it very 

See aerate eecenaenen enema much. 

Here is a poem I made up. I! 

ceeeeeeceeesceceenecaeeecerececcesersesecesesseseuscnses would like to have it printed in 

a ai ssbb eeateeieaplpmaivanamnctaalaies CHILD LIFE. 


Love, 


KATHARINE BLACKMAN 
_ Webster Groves, Mo. 
Age 9 years 


When You Plan for Next Summer— 


The selection of a camp for your child cannot be 
too thoughtful. See Camp Announcement, page 130. 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 

AM very glad that I am to 

become a member of the Joy 
Givers’ Club. I have not received 
my membership card yet, but I 
know that I shall like it. 

I am sending you a short story 
that I wrote myself. Please believe 
it is original, because I wrote on 
my new typewriter. 

Your sincere friend, 

VIRGINIA MARTIN ZIMMERMAN 
Age 12 years 


A NARROW ESCAPE 


LOSSOM was the dearest little 

fairy you could ever imagine. 
She had gauzy wings that sparkled 
in the sunshine and she always 
dressed in pink. She lived in a 
very neat house in a large oak tree. 
It consisted of four rooms and a 
bath. Every one of these was fur- 
nished in pink rose-petal furniture. 


Around on the other side of the 
tree lived Violet, Blossom's best 
friend. She had a house exactly 
like her comrade’s, except that it 
was furnished in violet. 


One warm summer day Violet 
went over to visit her friend. 
They drank fairy orangeade and 
had quite a good time discussing 
all their fairy friends. 

At last Violet said, “Well, I 
guess I must go home and get 
dressed for the Great Ball to-night.” 

“I am very sorry that you have 
to go, said Blossom politely. 
“But I will walk with you as far 
as the Three Leaf Branch.” 


“Thank you very much, | shall 
be glad to have your company,” 
returned Violet as they started off. 

Just as Violet was about to bid 
her friend good-bye at the branch, 
they heard voices below them. 


“Yes, to-night at the Great Ball 
we will kidnap the Queen and take 
the necklace.” 

Now this was quite a bit of news, 
for the necklace was a most prized 
possession as it gave the queen 
most of her power. 

Violet and Blossom looked at 
each other in amazement. Then 
they both looked below them. 
They saw the Green Elf—the most 
wicked elf in their land. 
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The two friends sat down and 
thought very hard about the matter. 
At last Blossom thought of a plan 
and she told it to her friend. 

“The only thing that elves are 
afraid of is pine needles. So I 
propose that we transfer the ball 
to the pine tree,’ said she. 

“What a good idea!’ exclaimed 
her friend. 

They went to the King and 
Queen and put the plan before 
them. It was accepted with joy 
and, as the elves didn't dare to 
venture on the pine tree, the ball 
went off successfully and the two 
friends were duly rewarded. 

VIRGINIA MARTIN ZIMMERMAN. 
Age 12 years Ventnor City, N. J. 


RAINDROPS 


ITTLE shining drops of rain, 
Rushing down the window 
pane, 
Falling gently through the air, 
They seem to be just everywhere. 


Pitter—Patter—Pitter—Patter! 
From their cloud home now they 
fall, 
Pitter—Patter—Pitter—Patter! 
Answering thirsty flowers’ call. 


JENNIE META GUENTHER 
Age 9 years Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

AM sending you a story which 

I hope you will publish. I like 
Dizzy Lizzy, the Joy Givers’ Club, 
Dick and Dolly, The Sea Victors 
and Plays and Pageants. And I 
like the paper dolls and the Good 
Citizens’ League. 


PEGGY AND THE BIRD 


E day my aunt got a new bird 

cage for her canary bird. 
While she was putting it in the 
cage, it got away from her. 

The dog and cat both jumped at 
it. While my aunt was trying to 
put the cat out, Peggy (that was 
the dog's name) got the bird. 
When my aunt got to the dog, there 
was only the tail feathers sticking 
out of Peggy's mouth. 

When she opened her mouth the 
bird hopped out unhurt. 

Sincerely yours, 


JEAN CAULFIELD 


Joy Givers Club 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

LOVE CHILD LIFE and wish 

you would send me a member- 
ship card to belong: to the Joy 
Givers’ Club. 

I live in Berkeley which has a 
wonderful climate and it also has 
a Greek Theatre, The Campanile, 
a big stadium, a beautiful campus, 
and many other things. “I wish 
you would put my name among 
those who want letters. 

I like all the things, just about, 
and think CHILD LIFE is a very 


nice magazine. 


Please print this in CHILD LIFE. 
I can write you about my experience 
in the Berkeley fire, for I was 
burned out. 
Lovingly yours, 
RICHARD IRWIN 


Age 10 years Berkeley, Calif. 


HAROLD AND HIS BROTHERS 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
| LIKE CHILD LIFE very much. 
I like best the story of ‘“‘The Sea 

Victors."" I also like the stories in 
Happiness Hall and of Toppo the 
ex-clown. I would like to join the 
Joy Givers’ Club. Here isa picture 
of my big brother, my little brother, 
myself and the dog. I am holding 
Happy, our dog; my little brother, 
John, is in the middle and my big 
brother, Carl, is next to him. 

HAROLD MULLER 

N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Age 11 years 


MY LITTLE CAT 


HAVE a little cat, 
He's as cute as he can be, 
He catches lots of mice, 
And shows them all to me. 
BETTY LEIGH HUBER 
Age 5 years Washington, D. C. 


VERY child loves Q 

Dapple Gray! For 
what boy or girl in the whole, wide 
world doesn’t “want a pony”? 
Dapple Gray, with his lifelike, 
hand-painted head of MOULDED 
ALUMINUM (the only one of 
its kind) gives you the thrill of 
riding a real, live pony. 

Very light in weight, but strong 
and durable. Bright red seat of 
selected seasoned wood. Running 
gear black, wheels red with yellow 
stripes. Baked enamel throughout. 
Big, oversize rubber tires. Don’t 
judge Dapple Gray by any wheel 
toy youever saw. DIFFERENT 
and better! Ask any dealer. 


JUNIOR WHEEL GOODS CO. 


639 S. Clarence St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
and Kokomo, Indiana. 


The “Dapple Gray Jingle 
Book” will fill any child's 
heart with gladness. Prepaid 
to any address for ten cents. 


Head moulded of ALUMINUM—not 
sawed from a flat piece of wood. Dup- 
licates a real, live horse’s head in con- 
Painted a lifelike dapple gray. 


apple Gray 


IBBON "WHEEL Oy 


tour. 


Dapple Gray ay 
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These Mothers Earn 


Extra Money 


CHILD LIFE offers to 
mothers an opportunity to 
earn extra money. Many 
mothers, through CHILD 
LIFE, have 
been able to 
give to their 
children, the 
social and ed- 
ucational ad- 
vantages which 
mean so much 
in their devel- 
opment. 





Mrs. F. M. Caffee, Wyo. 


Let us tell you about our 
method whereby your spare 
time can be turned into 
money without necessitating 
your absence 
from the home 
and family. 
Our plan is 
equally as feas- 
ible for the one 
who lives in 
town or on a 
farm as for the 
one who lives in the city. 


Many busy mothers have 
earned $100.00 a month or 
more by using their spare 
time in CHILD 
LIFE work. 
You can do as 
well or even 
better. It de- 
pends only on 
how much time 
you can devote 
to the work. 
Let CHILD LIFE be the 
means by which you may 
add materially to your bank 
account. 





Mrs. F. H. Jones, Calif. 


Fill out and return the coupon below 

and we will give you all details of 
our plan for earning extra money. 

— — —KEY TO MORE MONEY- — * 
CHILD LIFE Agency Dept. 


| 

| 536. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. orang 
| Gentlemen: | 
| oe tell me your plan for earning extra | 
| PO's dcinesh i dnc taehbenonat pe dens Gskas | 
| EDUOY, i Giccaardes seule cies vob cee Ate a4 seks | 
| Mle cette. eA State | 








Mrs. L. R. Hawn, Okla. 


CHILD LIFE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
I CAN hardly wait for CHILD 

LIFE tocome. I amso anxious 
to read Pudgy and find the puzzle. 
I am sending a picture of myself 
and my brother and sisters. They 
love for me to read CHILD LIFE 
to them. 

Your loving friend, 
LILLIAN LUNDGREN 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Age 9% years 





THE DANCE OF THE 
FAIRIES 


“HE moon was looking down on 
a soft, grassy spot, surrounded 
by pine trees. A gentle breeze was 
playing around in the tops of the 
trees, and once in awhile the 
“Whoo, whoo” of the owl broke 
the silence Mother Night spreads 
over the woodland. 

All of a sudden small voices were 
heard. ‘The bluebell’s striking mid- 
night, said one. 

“Let us be off,’ said another. 

Black figures appeared,—cricket, 
grasshopper and night moths. 
Then began a soft melody, as the 
beautiful carriage appeared, holding 
the Fairy Queen. It was a brightly 
colored night moth, bearing the 
Queen between her wings, upon her 
back, and followed by a lot of 
Fairies dressed in white, riding 
upon fireflies. They came up into 
the open and dismounted. 

Then the music ceased, and the 
clearing turned violet. The Fairies 
took their places in the ring. A 
beautiful burst of music filled the 
air. The Fairies danced until Blue- 
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bell struck half-past midnight. Then 
the moths flew in with some ant-egg 
sandwiches and buttercups filled 
with dew. One moth spread a 
spider-web tablecloth over the grass 
and the Fairies ate and drank and 
went home. 


ALICE MARY ADAMS 
Age 10 years Pagoda, Colo. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

HOPE you will publish my story 

called “The Little Bears.” | 
am in the fifth grade at school. [| 
love to read the poems and stories 
of the Joy Givers’ Club, so I want 
others to read my letter and story. 

Your CHILD LIFE reader, 

WINIFRED CREIGHTON 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Age 8 years 


THE LITTLE BEARS 


NCE upon a time, way, way out 
in the forest, lived three little 
bears with their mother. 

One morning the three bears 
whose names were Ippy, Gippy and 
Lippy, asked Mamma Bear if they 
could go and see Dubby, their 
friend. Dubby was bigger than 
Ippy, Gippy or Lippy, so Mamma 
Bear let them go. They ran to 
Dubby’s house. When they reached 
there Dubby was very glad to see 
them. Dubby had planned to go 
on a picnic that day and then go 
and get Ippy, Gippy and Lippy to 
go with him. But as they were 
there already, he did not have to 
go. Dubby’s mamma had a lunch 
all ready, so off they went. 

Pretty soon they came to a nice 
tree with grass underneath. They 
played around until Lippy said, 
“T’mhungry. Let’seat.”” Sothey 
stopped playing and started to eat. 
They had honey sandwiches, and 
four honeycombs; for desert they 
had red apples. It was a very 
good lunch. 

When it was getting dark they all 
went home to tell their mothers. 


WINIFRED CREIGHTON 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Age 8 years 
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CHILDREN WHO WANT 
LETTERS 


Richard Irwin, 2921 Regent St., Berkeley, Calif., 
age 10 


Virginia Funnell, Wamego, Kan., age 11. 
Alice Bell, 911 Lafayette Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., age 104. 
Nora Belle Lichty, Sunnyside, Wash., age 8. 


Frances M. Lee, 1230 Milan Ave., South Pasadena, 
Calif., age 114. 


Beulah Wittstein, 136 Beechwood Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn., age 11. 


Helen Hazel Hardin, Jellico, Tenn. 
Alice Newton, Claremont, Calif. 


Robert H. Campe, 5s50 Raleigh St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Squ. Hill. 


Marie Lazenby, 958 Commercial Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Nore punette Jones, 711 N. Wilson Ave., Alhambra, | 
Calif. 


Betty Haynes, 382 Fourth St., Manistee, Mich., 
age 9. 

Margaret Holmes, Flora, Ind. age 11. 

Marion E. Webb, Stanwood, Iowa, age 10. 

Mary Kruse, R. R. 1, Box 92, Greeley, Colo., ageo. 


Barbara Larkin, 4705 Fremont, South, Minneapolis, 
Minn., age 10. 


Regina Dainoff-Rubin, Middle Village, L. I., N. Y.., | 
age 7. 


Jennie Shortina, 3106 Sheffield Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
age 10. 


Betty Humphrey, 108 Nanticoke Ave., Union, N. Y. 
Lenore Rose Fisch, 10 Madison Ave., Dumond, N. J. 


Mary Isabel Bigland, 516 E. Valorio St., Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


Audrey Neffeler, Fairmont, Minn. 


Catherine Hoover, 707 N. 19th St., Waco, Texas, | 
age 11. 


Mary Pata Mangum, Bridgeport, III. 
Betty Falk, 133 E. Locust St., Davenport, la., age 11. 
Marion J. Sanders, R. F. D. 2, Montpelier, Vt. 





Emma Wyndham, 2707 Hubbard St., Jacksonville, 
Fla., age 12. (Boys and girls of 12. 


Dan Buttor, 117 Forest Place, Fredonia, N. Y., age 7. 
Villa Marie Letcher, Boswell, Pa., age 12. 2 


Mary Mayer, 1910 California St., San Francisco, | 
Calif., age 9. 


Bessie Amspoker, Littleton, Colo. 

Vernita Schoeppe, Strawberry Point, Iowa. 

Lore Jayne Chase, 1216 Collingwood Ave., Toledo, 
io. 


| 
| 


Sara M. Shipley, Tipton, Mo., age 9. 


Mabel Schwarz, 65 Hedden St., Newark, N. J., 
age 11. 


— Rodiger, 274 E. Bellevue Drive, Pasadena, | 
if. 


Suzanna Stinson, 603 Mill St., Mt. Vernon, Ind., 
age 9. 

Margaret Walsh, 319 West First St., McCook, Neb. | 

Marian McBane, Box 25, Pewaukee, Wis. 

Elizabeth Schofield, 410 McClellan St., Wausau, Wis. 


—* Louise Arp, 508 Sycamore St., Brenham, 
ex. 


| have the best education and are even willl 
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HICAGOS” are different, better. 


If you want SPEED— 
You will want 


“CHICAGO” 
RUBBER TIRED 
ROLLER SKATES 


Al say so after try- 


ing them. Almost noiseless, easy gliding, ball bear- 
ing, speedier than other skates, shock absorbing, and 
with those big thick rubber tires on wheels built like auto disc wheels. 
No wonder they are in such terrific demand. Of course you want a 
pair. When you get yours you'll be the envy of every kid in your block. 


Carried by leading dealers all over U. S. 
give us his name and address and we will fill your order. 


If yours can’t supply you 
Send in your 


name, address, age and include Money Order for $4.00. Money back 
if not satisfied. Ask dad—and write TODAY. 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. 


4458 W. Lake St. 


TEACH YOUR CHILD 


at Home 


and give him practically the same 
educational advantages he would 
have at the best private school. 
A father writes: “Most parents want their — = 
° 


sacrifices to giveit tothem. If you could onl ow them 


| what Calvert children learn and do, it would be a revela- 


KEY TO | 
THE CHILD LIFE QUILT 


(See page 179) 
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This diagram shows the arrangement of 
the blocks in the Child Life quilt. 


| CALVERT SCHOOL 


| Steel Thread or 


tion. Their children are being trained for mediocrity— 

they are not having a fair chance—they may be capable 

of great things, but they are not given the opportunity.” 
Vv. M. HILLYER—Headmaster. Author of “Child 

Training,” “‘A Child's History of the World,” etc. 

Write for information to 

11 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


SKATES 


with the self-contained ball 
ring wheels, the truss 
frame construction and the 
‘= “rocking chair’? movement 
are— 
“Young America’s 
First Choice” 


Ask your dealer for the 


skate with the RED DISC 
Rubber Tires 





Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 


Chicago, IIl. 


RAND MSNALLY 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


12 Great:Series Totaling 150 Volumes 
By the best authors and Illustrators of 
children’s books 
For sale at all shops and stores where 

ks are sold. 


DDIE-NEEp 


TOILET SEAT 


PATENTED 


Take It With You 


1. Seat when folded flat can be 


used on any receptacle or toilet seat in 
the home. 


on For —— or boat aS. 
mpact and light enou to 
carried in ordinary ing 4 

3. Seat placed upon the ground in 
upright position for auto traveling. 

Strong and finished in white enamel. 

Away from home baby’s troubles 
disappear at the sight and feeling of 
its own toilet seat. 


DeRAND COMPANY, Inc. 
Fullerton Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
if your dealer cannot supply 


SEND COU PON 
DeRAND COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. B, Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis. Mo. 


Please send postage prepaid, one KIDDIE- 
NEED Toilet Seat for which I enclose $1.50. 
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WHO'S WHO 
IN THE ZOO 


NOVEMBER 
COLOR CONTEST 


SOLUTION 


Opossum: Colors: Dingy white or 
gray fur, tipped with brown all over. 


WINNERS 
Virginia D. Culbreath, Palmetto, Georgia, 


age 7. 


James Logan Weber, Oakland, Maryland, 


age 9. 


HONOR ROLL 


Randolph Aldridge 
Paul Alexander 
Muriel V. Allro 
Barbara Acker 
Edith Ahrens 
Emma Lee Aderholdt 
Margaret Abbott 
Beth Alexander 
Ernest Anderson 
Norma Altenburg 
Janet Allington 
Mary Lou Aamsey 
Cleo Adams 
Vivian Adams 
Olive Abbott 
Gertrude Alexanderson 
Gwendolyn Auman 
Dorothy Aldridge 
Ruth Ackerman 
Mildred K. Ahrens 
Clifford Albers, Jr. 
Ruth Arnold 

Doris Aitkin 
Emma Auer 

Helen Beddow 
Peggy Beahon 
Charline Bradford 
Dorothy Brunswick 
Barbara Boose 
Crawford Balch 
Barbara Burns 
Elizabeth Baird 
Jim Beer 

Marie Babe 
Margaret Birergey 
Mary A. Beasley 
Kathleen Border 
Dorothy Baron 
Betsy Bardin 
Mary L. Brothers 
Elizabeth Berquist 
Adelyne M. Benjamin 
Jean Berry 


Nellie Baker 
Virginia Brixey 
Mary P. Barnes 
Harritt I. Bethel 
Virginia R. Bullard 
Bessie R. Barto 
Ivan Berry 

Mary Louise Buickman 
Edna L. Boster 
Lucile Bliss 

Martha L. Bullard 
John Biesbong 
Evelyn Babe 

Betty Jane Brenn 
Margaret A. Bowman 
Junior Barr 
Virginia M. Belville 
Cary Burwell 

Lois Blair 

Robert Bonnett 
Mary Alice Boutelle 
Robert Boyle 
Jacqueline Byson 
Viola Boleyn 

Della Bartels 
Martha R. Bailey 
Helen J. Bosford 
Margaret Brown 
Laura Burr 

Eleanor G. Boyle 
June Barclay 

Ruth E. Boomhower 
Rosalie Buchanan 
Jennie G. Barkley 
Lucile Bell 

William Bennett 
Ruth Barnes 
Margaret Bishop 
Mary Boyd 

Tyler Bailey 

Pearl Boosey 

Ruby May Betz 
Marian Beadle 
Julia Bachelder 
Dorothy C. Borgenwode 
Glenn Beattie 

Ruth Bond 

Maxine Baker 
Carolyn Bush 
Eleanor J. Calkins 
Anne Clark 

Lillian Crossman 
Margaret R. Cooper 
Laura J. Chase 
John Cuninghome 
Hazel Cutright 
Catherine Criswell 
Caroline Caird 


Helen Corey 
Dorothy Clifford 
Eva Canar 

Joyce L. Conter 
Albert Cleveland 
Marjorie Shellie Cahn 
Margaret Carson 
Catherine Clarke 
Kathryn E. Cobb 
Margaret Helen Curd 
Abigail Christy 
Roberta Clifford 
Betty Carroll 
Evelyn Church 
Mary E. Carmichael 
Frederick A. Coope 
Betty Cook 
Eleanor Campbell 
Frances H. Carroll 
Shirley Carriar 
Houston Coin 
Louise Crain 

Mary Callahan 
Helen Creek 
Eleanor Clark 
Frances E. Carter 
Burt W. Clayton 
Marjorie a 
Carlton Claydon 
Betty J. Copeland 
Billy Crowele 
Fannibell Cox 
Norma Clark 

Mary Ann Cooper 
Phyllis Clark 
Frances Crain 
Wayne Colvin 
Marjorie Daesch 
Dorothy Donahoo 
Barbara Dutton 
Rosemary Dugan 
Virginia Dolbeare 
Paul 8. Dod 
Muriel V. Davis 
Janis H. David 
Joanne Darby 
Eugene H. Davis, Jr. 
Elizabeth Davis 
Marjory H. Dutton 
Louise Davis 

Joan Daly 

David Dunn 

Eva Durio 

ng I. Davis 


Lucile Davis 

Olive Dogner 
Marjorie Dennis 
Helen De Witt 
Myra Dubbe 
Eleanor Duke 
Norman Davidson 
Jennie Downs 
Marion Dunlevy 
Aline M. Darnet 
John Dewey 

Mary Dyar 

Elmore Elliot, Jr 
Sylvia Edlavitch 
Helen E. Egger 
Sarah Elam 

Russell McElhinney 
Clayburn Egyleston 
Betty Evans 
Marion Eberly 
Helen Eisinger 
Jean Elmers 

Mary Evans 

Janet M. Eldridge 
Wayne Emlay 
George Eisielder 
Katherine Frazer 
Wilma Fleming 
Catherine Fales 
Robert C. Forbes 
Jeannette Frisbie 
Audre B. Folts 
Martha Freeman 
Della Furzer 
Margaret Foucher 
Rose Mary Feustman 
John Robert Ferrell 
Evelyn Fields 
Marilynn Fox 

Rose Mary Farr 


Gertrude Foster 
Irene M. Frey 
Minnie Feinberg 
Polly Fretz 

F. Jane Folsom 
Fred J. Fraley, Jr. 
Ruth Marie Fecteau 


This Honor Roll wilt be continued in CHILD LIFE 
next month. 





CHILD LIFE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I HAVE been having CHILD 
LIFE for a long time now and 

I like it very much. I see so many 

children have their pictures in your 

magazine with their letters, so I 

am sending mine, too. = 

My picture was made last Christ- 
mas and one of my best gifts was a 
year ssubscription to CHILD LIFE 
and another best gift was Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia which 
I learned about through CHILD 
LIFE. 

I am nine years old. I am in 
the 4thB grade at school and when 
we made our health books this 
year, I used many pictures from 
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could see many little roads that 
looked like white ribbons. 

The coaches of the train were 
made of ivory; the compartments 
were upholstered in velvet, of 
different colors, and the trimmings 
were of gold leaf. My compart- 
ment walls were hung with French- 
blue velvet, and had gold-framed 
mirrors. After we had gone some 
distance, a Doll Conductor opened 
my door, and told me that Dollville 
was the next stop. 

When I arrived, I called a Doll 
Porter to take my baggage off the 
train. At Doll Depot were little 
cabs drawn by ten tiny ponies. 
I stepped into one which was just 


ROBERT HAMMER 


your 
nice. 

Five other nine-year-old boys and 
I have built us a club house. It 
has two rooms. I am the Captain 
of it. 


magazine. It is very, very 


Yours truly, 


ROBERT HAMMER 


Age 9 years Knoxville, Tenn. 


DOLLVILLE 


E left Geneva in the evening 
and were to arrive in Paris 
the following morning. Sometime 
during the night, while crossing the 
border line between Switzerland 
and France, I was awakened by the 
custom officials examining the pas- 
sengers baggage. 

Soon the train was moving again. 
What a change! It was dawn. 
We were speeding through a beauti- 
ful country, high up on a mountain 
side, and looking from my window I 


large enough for me and my bag- 
gage; and the Doll Coachman drove 
me to the homes of the Dolls. 
Branching off from the main road 
were many streets, and on each 
street lived a different nation of 
Dolls. 

My first visit was to Russia 
Street, where I saw many tiny 
Dolls learning ballet dancing in a 
school. They were all dressed in 
gorgeous Russian costumes, richly 
trimmed. 

On Italy Avenue were beautiful 
churches, where bells chimed every 
fifteen minutes. Doll Boys seated 
on the pavements were playing 
accordions; others were making 
mosaic pins. 

Thence we drove to Swiss Avenue 
which was especially beautiful with 
its mountains and chalets. In each 
village were little churches sur- 
rounded by tiny homes. As the 
weather was fine, the Dollies were 
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completing their embroidery and 
lace work out-of-doors. Doll-boys 
whistled as they carved knives and 
forks, or made pretty cases for 
cuckoo clocks. 


Our ponies made their next turn 
on Rue de la Paris, where the Doll 
millinery shops and dressmaking 
establishments were located. With- 
in, I could see the very stylishly- 
gowned Dollies waiting upon their 
customers; their manners were most 
charming. 

Next we turned to Germany 
Avenue, down the center of which 
ranariver. I boarded a tiny boat, 
and was soon sailing between the 
hills, on whose sides and summits 
were castles. I visited the Franz 
Schloss from kitchen to roof; in it 
doll cooks prepared my dinner. 
Before entering its Art Gallery, an 
Attendant Doll gave me felt slippers 
to wear, so that I would not scratch 
the marble floors with my shoes. 
After a satisfactory visit, I got into 
the tiny boat again, and recrossed 
the river, where my coachman was 
awaiting me. 

Then down Holland Drive 
pranced the little ponies, where, to 
the right and left, I saw attractive 
Dutch Dollies in white caps, and 
aproned blue dresses; their wooden 
shoes clip-clapped musically while 
busily they washed their doorsteps. 
Everything looked ideally clean 
and neat. 

Our next drive was along England 
Road where I saw many studious 
Dolls on their way to school. 
Though I did not have time to visit 
Little Oxford, I did manage to visit 
a few of the many ancient historic 
Cathedrals. 

From England Road, we pro- 
ceeded down Erin Lane, which was 
merry with music; there Dollies 
were playing harps and other in- 
struments. 

On Scotland Square, for the first 
time, I came across the bare-kneed 
Dolls in kilts, scarfs, and tam 
o'shanters. As we drove along I 
noticed the spacious playgrounds 
set apart for the Boy and Girl Dolls. 

Leaving the square we turned in- 
to Japan Roadway so beautiful 
with its tiny cherry trees, under 
which little Japanese maidens, in 
pretty kimonos, and carrying fans 


Joy Givers Club 


or parasols, were tripping daintily 

along. In the tiny houses that | 

visited I observed that the Japanese TEACHERS 

Dolls were asleep on the floor with 

blocks of wood for pillows. Are You Training Your 
Japan Roadway led into Africa Pupils to be 

Street, where men were carrying on 


their backs goatskin bags, filled with ||, GOOD CITIZENS 


drinking water; this they peddled BY. LETTING them practice 
from house to house. In one of citizenship? With your guid- 
the shops I purchased some ivory ance they a a = be = 

ce governing. To aid teachers in this 
souvenirs; some were made of || work CHILD LIFE has invited 
animal ivory and some of vegetable Mr. Wilson L. Gill, famous as the 


ivory. The houses were beehive inventor of the School Republic, 
h dh de of igh 1 tocontribute to the Good Citizen’s 
shaped huts, made of upright poles, League page in CHILD LIFE. 


interwoven with grass. Small Read page 180 and mail the 
churches and schools built by the coupon below for further informa- 
good Doll Missionaries attracted 
my attention, and to my delight I 
saw a procession of native Dolls, ES SA Sard Cotas? Cotes 
directed by several Missionary nari shee a a , 
Dolls. I was about to follow the || [_] ‘ ipin‘srsted is organising a branch 
children into their school, when I ee eli 
pi anes C] Please send free membership pins for the 

heard “All Aboard for Paris. children whose names, ages, and ad- 

I opened my eyes to Liek chee resses I have listed on the enclosed 
all was a dream, and the custom 
officials were leaving the train, 
after examining the baggage of 
the passengers. 

MARY HANDRAHAN 

Age 11 years Brockton, Mass. 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 
You are my favorite birthday 
present. I love you lots. 


DAPHNE WooD 
CD 


SPRING IS COMING A Handy W ay 


PRING is coming, coming soon. 


After winter's long cold moon, : 
It will seem so bright and warm; My Subscrt be 


No more winter's snow and storm. Fr OR those who bring Cu1Lp Lire home 
In the woods the violets come, 

And the bees begin to hum. friend— why not fill out and mail this 
With blossoms growing at our feet, | Coupon today? Then the lucky boy or 


occasionally or take it to a little 


girl will be on the regular mailing list. 
Cuitp Lire will bring children 365 
days of real constructive fun. 


Mail Today 


Have CHILD LIFE Every Month 
=< -and Save $1.20— —— = 
$3.00 a year. 


HOME JOYS CHILD LIFE Re as ia 


| 
| 
ROM the glass pane in my La | 
| 
| 
| 


Birds their songs will oft repeat. 
I will be so glad and gay, 
While I'm out-of-doors at play. 


ROBERT JONES 
Age 10 years St. Louis, Mo. 


window I am enclosing $3.00 for one year or 
: $5.00 for two yeais. 

Are the lovely mountain scenes. 
On my table in the corner 


Are my CHILD LIFE magazines. 


JAMES HAROLD LAFFEY Postcffice 
Age 6% years Add $1.00 a year for foreign postage 
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Mt. View Kennel 


“Little puppies Pekingese 
Which would you like best of these? 
All, attention, if you please, 

Sun Dogs of ancient Chinese.” 
$35 and up, photos from 


MRS. G. KRAEMER 
2268-A Metropolitan Ave., Middle Village, L. I. 


POLICE PUPPIES 


Real beauties from wonderfully trained im- 
ported parents. Intelligent, feariess, the ideal 
Don't buy until 


child’s protector and _ pal. 
you've received my offers and guarantee. 


H. N. HANCHETT 
912 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 





END FOR YOUR COPY. 

Two hundred page illus- 
trated dog book about world’s 
largest kennels and its famous 
strain of Oorang Airedales 


specially trained as companions, 
watch-dogs, automobile guards, stock 
drivers, hunters, retrievers. Ten cents 
postage brings book with price lists of 
trained dogs, puppies, supplies, feeds, 
medicines, etc. 


OORANG KENNELS 
Box 64, LA RUE, OHIO 


1}COLLIES 


Safest dog for children. 


GERMAN POLICE DOGS 


and Pups for Sale 


Buy a puppy and make the children happy. 


Write for price list. 
Cc. N. WILLARD 


WHITE COLLIE PUPPIES 


Beautiful, sturdy, country-bred. Ready 
for delivery. Sired by Janchowsky's 
Rex. $10, $15, $20. 


MRS. ELIZABETH BOUTWELL 
R 14, Valley Park, Mo. 


PEKINGES 


This Is Me 


I may be little and soft and plump, 

But my heart is big and true. 3 

My mistress says now I'm quite big 
enough 

To leave my dear mother—for you. 



























Middleville, N. Y. 













CHILD LIFE 


Dog Stories 


DUKE 


[VE a big Airedale 
And he’s the best dog 

That ever I saw 

And is big as a log. 


















We have to let him in 
Just about dawning 

He knocks on my door 
Early each morning. 


He caught the rabbits 
We had at our house, 
And is proud of it 

As a cat with a mouse. 


He follows us to school 

And teacher doesn’t like 
it; 

Then I get the blame 

And home we have to 


hike it. 


EVELYN IVY CAMPELL 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 
1014 years old 
















CHILD LIFE wants each 
of its little readers to have the 
companionship of a dog and 
will be only too glad to answer 
any inquiries pertaining to the 
selection of one of these loyal 
pets for your household. Just 
write to CHILD LIFE, Dog 
Department, 536 S. Clark 
Street, Chicago, IIlinois. 





Write at once for descriptions and 
pictures from the largest and best 
appointed kennels in the World. 
$25 up 

MRS. HARRIE A. BAXTER 

Telephone Caledonia 6160 

Great Neck, Long Island, or 

489 Fifth Avenue, New York City 























March, 1925 






‘Strong Heart’’ Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.” 
You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Pike, New Brunswick,N.J. 















What makes Molly so 

happy? I'msure you 

don’t have to be told, 

for those two collie 

puppies answer the 
uestion. They came 
rom 


SUNNYBRAE 
COLLIE KENNELS 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Why don’t you write to Sunnybrae? They have 
fine collie puppies like these at reasonable 
Prices. Buy a collie and you will be sure that 
you are getting the best kind of a playmate. 
Mr. F. R. Clarke, owner of the kennels, has 
written a book on Dog Training, which he 
will send to you for 35c. He would be glad to 
receive a letter from you. 





























COCKER SPANIELS 


When we were children we had one of these 
happy, dependable dogs for a playmate. To- 
day we raise them for your children and ours. 
Pedigreed puppies in Solid Red, White and 
Red, Solid Black, and White and Black. 


MR. AND MRS. P. M. STAUFFER 
Wadsworth, Ohio 





POLICE DOGS 


ae 


> - es 


Rappo v.d. Kriminalpolize i 
A KC 334026 SZ 72782 












Sturdy northern stock with over thirty 
champions and grand champions in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Ashland, Wisconsin 













HIGHNOON WHITE COLLIES 


are ideal playmates for children and what 
better companion could a child have. Strong, 
healthy, vigorous, beautiful. 


Just drop a note to— 


THE HIGHNOON 
WHITE COLLIE KENNELS 
1619 Glenwood Ave. Youngstown, O. 

























Champion-Bred 
POLICE DOGS 


FOR SALE—A few puppies 
from a mating in which the best 
champion blood lines of Ger- 
many, Austria and Holland are 
represented. 


Write today for full descriptive 
circular 


HELLO KENNELS 
Chattanooga 

























Tennessee 
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